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CONTI NUED REPORT = not nine -_ wees wantin, but that 
oes not indicate disease in the tree. it may be 
—@ ta5— that the wood will be so succulent or so mong 
DISCUSSION ture that the winter will kill it, but it does not 

indicate that the tree is in a diseased condition 

At the Meeting of Farmers at the New England| or that it has derived disease from bacteria. 
Hall of the Ploughman Building, Nov. 7, 1885, The entrance of bacteria into the blossom of a 

, tree does not indicate disease, because bacteria 
i en omnia Cl ss - ¢ ‘ - — ay ne when the growth is succu- 
gaLY A ent. It has been proved by experiment that 
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into a perfectly healthy tree so that in a few 
weeks the disease will be manifest. I think the 
facts are against the theory of my friend, Mr. 
— eo Hersey, whose opinion I respect. I think the 
ve Pree. Single coples| BENJ. P. WARE called to preside, and pee fee ae scientific men have demonstra- 
cont “~ | ted that the entrance of this diseaae is either 

{except at the option of | 


| 
seneagt at tis FOLLOWED BY | through the succulent growth of the tree or 


| | through the blossom. 
"4 fa Bx-President WELLEAM ©. STRONG, | om differ a little from the opinion of my 
1a of the community of the Mass. Horticultaral Society; respected friend who last spoke. It seems to 
Geto. A. TAPLEY, EDMUND HER- | we that scientific men are throwing a great 
square ofeight| S@¥. PETER FAY, and others. | deal of light upon this disease of pear blight, 
scli subsequent insertion, | B§ON. GEO. B. LORENG enters jhe hall at | #"4 we ought to respect their opinion. They 
a late hour, and gives his views on the | re progressing very carefully with their ex- 
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sirrie IN THE MOWING FIELDS. 


sill persist in pasturing their} 


“PEAR BLICHT” 


and kindred diseases of Fruit and Vegetables. 
Report continued from last week.) 


(COPYRIGHT APPLITED FoR.) 





Mr. Fay, of Southboro’—Mr. President and 


sing fieldsin the autumn, | Gentlemen—I read in my Ploughman last week 


periments and they are establishing points 
| which are not to be disputed. Their results in 
| the experiments which they are making show 
| that they are right in their methods of proce- 
dure, and it seems to me that they are worthy 
of our confidence. Doubtless checking the 
growth of the tree will tend to check the dis- 
ease. It has already been so admitted and so 
| stated. 


Mr. Ware—I want to make an inquiry. I 
| infer that you would recommend not to culti- 


f they will take them | @ very interesting discussion on pears, and I/ vate a pear orchard in such a way as to pro- 


the grass time to 
protection to the 
mes, the injury to 


ich less than if| Y°*** 


winter sets in, 
why late feeding 

i which is, after the 
nd softens so that 
lly on low land, 


making the sur-| 


ut pressing 
that they 
next year, 
the grass on 
inv of them 


mowing 
n very 
we 
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ely | a vastly better tree from Prince & Bloodgood. | 


is as was little known 


come here to-day. I am probably the oldest 
|member in the house, though I don’t know 
| about that. But I have seen a good many 


| pear tree has much to do with its longevity. It 
| ig 80 with man. Much depends upon both his 
| eating and drinking. I have not used intoxi- 
| cating liquors for fifty years. I have never 
|} used tobacco in any way in my life, and don’t 
|} think I shall commence now. I have been a 
farmer all the days of my life. I was born 
into the world a tarmer, and have never been 
| any thing else. I see that the pear tree is the 
subject, though I have had vastly more deal- 
| ings with apples. On my farm, which was 
sold te Henry M. Peters, there were two thou- 
| sand apple trees. You could not find its equal 
| in Worcester county. Dr. Loring came up to 
| see Mr. Peters and said to him: “Your land is 
worth more without the trees than it is with 
|them. Let them go.” So he cut them all off. 
| In regard to pears, I commenced raising them 
by sending to Flushing, Long Island, and get- 
|ting trees from the nursery of Prince & 
Bloodgood, in 1826. I only got them for my 
garden. I wanted a good garden pear, such 
in Southboro’, at that 
\time. I commenced in bringing them from 
Flushing, because there were very few nurser- 
es in this State at that time, and I could get 


They sold the trees very cheap. Now, our 


I think the proper cultivation ot the 


j felt myself so much interested in it that I have | duce a rapid growth of the tree. 


Mr. Strone—Yes. I have no doubt that 
succulent growth would tend to the growth of 
the disease. That has been proved in New 
York. The tree is more liable to blight when 
the growth is rapid than when the wood is 
harder. When the wood is sefter it lacks 
vigor and cannot resist the blight. When the 
tree is in firm health and the wood is hard it 
is more likely to resist the disease, but a suc- 
culent growth in itself does not indicate dis- 
ease in the tree. 

Mr. Warse—In regard to fertilizers, the idea 
that I draw from your remarks would be to 
apply, as Mr. Hersey said, potash and phos- 
phoric acid rather than very much nitrogen? 

Mr. Strono—I should agree with him en- 
tirely on that point. 

Mr. Ware—That seems to be the sum of the 
experience of you both. 

Mr. Hersey—lI don’t think we disagree very 
much. Perhaps | used the term disease when 
I should have used susceptibility to disease. I 
think that is all the point of difference be- 
tween us. While a vigorous growth may not 
be diseased, at the same time the tree is more 
susceptible to disease, and that I understand 
Mr. Strong agrees to. On that point I think 





we understand each other very well. In re- 
ard to the inoculation of the disease in a 
healthy tree, you can understand it very well 





| by the inoculation of disease in a healthy man. 
nurseries have large and excellent assortments. | But the man is able to throw off the disease 
Che use of the pear has increased rapidly, and | after he has been inoculated. As he throws off 
the tree has greatly improved. Among those | the disease because he is healthy, so a tree that 
who formerly were the best pear raisers were | has been inoculated with disease may throw it 
Mr. ~~ Mr. ~~ ye = — | off if it is in a healthy condition. 
river, Mr. Downing, | think. ey publishec a is : # . 
' hay | large works on fruit trees and all sorts of veg- | Mr. Wans—T he subject of — culture is 
pel pee 5 oneal ¥ ~~, | now open for any gentleman who will volun- 
lis made so| etables and everything. commenced with ’ S le oa T 
l che pear teee im that war. Bat let me aan) don't see any gentleman present that 
= ae wed in regard to the catalogues ef these man | can call by name, whom I know to be an ex- 
hat does || have been badly led astray. If they had only | pert in pear culture. Will any gentleman vol- 
be Cwenty pense, fennel of the feme( tee OF remarks on this subject? We have 
: : —s 8° | « little more time. 
number they did, it would have been very | She : ae! 
much better every way. Mr. Downing had Mr, Tartey—Mr.Chairman—I don’t wish to 
as many as seven hundred varieties, and Mr.| take up valuable time, Perhaps others will 
Manning had a large number. In regard to| 40 better than I can; but speaking of this or- 
. + sh, | the blight of pear trees, in all my experience I chard where I lost so many trees, there were 
scows at the) hink I have never lost any trees by blight | 8x hundred trees in that orchard, and when I 
We} until withia recent years. Forty or fifty years | 5¢t them out I put from four to six quarts of 
side, | ago people never lost trees by blight. The loss ground bone to every tree in the hill under the 
has occurred mostly in the last twenty years.|700ts. I bought several barrels of what is 
I never saw anything of it in my youth. called bone meal, and mixed it in with the soil 
one think the cause of the pear blight is as much i I put the trees in. er 
in the darkness as it is in regard to the potato.| Mr. Wane—Was that at the beginning? 
The pear blight has come in since 1843. We| Mr. Tartey—That was when I set out the 
might discuss this question of the many ways | trees, There was one row in the middle of the 
in which this pear blight comes, but yet I| orchard where I did not put any bone. I was 
produce | think we are in the darkness in regard to it. then full of experiments and wanted to try and 
I havea very good neighbor who has two | see what the effect would be. Those trees did 
acres of pears. That is a large quantity for | not grow quite as fast as the others. I used 
j him. Threeor four years ago I thought he was | manure with them all to stimulate them. But 
{ produce but! going to lose his orchard. He lost about every one of the trees died first that I did not 


yf pasture in | put 
d better hire 
ng land by 


lily hire a pas- 


nd the 


was fed was 
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in face | 
4; in fact, 


t would be so 


takes into his hands the guidance of Nature in 
the cultivation of plants, there generally comes 
in some form of limitation or plant weakness 
which disturbs and checks the cultivation. 


Laws of Nature in the Cuitivation 
of Fruitand Vegetabies 

Now, let me illustrate. When almost every 
gentleman in this room was a boy, the potato 
crop of Massachusetts was simply enormous. 
In your own county, Mr. Chairman, your pre- 
decessor, Col. Pickering, according to the records 
of the day, grew more than 500 bushels of pota- 
toes on one acre, and I am sure that I have seen 
myself in my lifetime very nearly that amount 
on some of the land in the interior of that 
county. That was long before potato blight or 
the potato bug was heard of. You could raise 
“Chenangoes” to an unlimited extent, and 
“ Long Reds” to a more unlimited extent. It 
they could have been eaten at both ends, who 
knows what could have been done with them! 
It was a piece ot good luck that only one end 
was fit to eat. Nobody has yet brought the 
potato back to its original condition. I re- 
member well years ago hearing Caleb Cushing, 
who did not know a potato from a turnip prac- 
tically, discuss potatoes in his statesmanlike 
way. He thought we could go back to the 
original potato in the mountains of South 
America, and in that way restore the crop. 
The experiment was tried. Still later other 
experiments have been tried. Seedling pota- 
toes have been tried. Nobody in the older 
sections of the country has been able to restore 
the crop to what it was formerly or to learn the 
essential conditions under which potatoes would 
grow so well. No one can tell the reason why. 
All we have been able to do here, the best we 
have been able to do, has been to retard the 
progress and advance of these diseases that 
break up the potato crop. Somehow or other 
the price of potatoes in the market has kept up 
as much as it would if we did not raise any 
ourselves, but brought them all in. The price 
has kept up in proportion to the increasing 
searcity in raising them. That is the only 
marked change in raising potatoes. Is not 
that so? 

Mr. WARE—That is so; but pears is what we are 
after. 

Dr. Loxtxo--I am coming round to pears 
pretty soon. But I want to lay down a law 
by which men must cultivate their fruits. We 
understand that there must be some limitation 
in Nature, whether we are raising pears, pota- 
toes or apples. I don’t want every man who 
plants a pear tree to be discouraged when the 
tree dies. The pear tree may do well, but the 
chances are against it. Is not that right? 

Mr. WAre—That is right, I guess. 

Dr. Lortxc—After listening for two Satur- 
days to the remarks of the gentleman from 


Revere, I believe that he is well posted in re- | 
gard to the matter, but that he has not solved | 


the problem. The same law applies to the 
apple crop that applies to the pear tree or to 
other fruits, in 
Nature. I saw once a little pamphlet written 
by Henry Putnam ofan old Danvers family, 
a brilliant man, who served in Brunwick, 
Maine, as a Judge, He was a very remarkable 
person. He wrote a pamphlet which I think 
was called “ Hints to Farmers,” or “ A Review 
of Farming.” This little pamphiet was found 
by a descendant of his who is now a professor 


in Andover Seminary, in the old Putnam house. | 


He says in that—(it was written about 1820) 
—that he saw yesterday a pippin apple that was 
very fine. It grew on Col. Pickman’s farm in 
Salem, from trees of his own planting. Some 
of you know pretty well what that Pickman 

ippin was. It was as fine an apple as ever 
grew, handsome and delicate. I have not seen 
a finer one, but I have not seen any specimens 
lately worth any consideration. In one way 
or another it has died out, and we do not have 
it to-day. You may have grafted that in 
grafting your apples, and in grafting brought 
about a variety which has not come up to the 
standard. Nothing has been done to restore it. 
Now, in regard to pears. I think that you 
need healthy trees in orderto have a profitable 
crop. If you muat have them, you want the 
crop a good one. 

Mr. WARE—You are right. 


Disease Among Apples. 


Dr. Lontro—I said thirty years ago, in the 
State House, one night at a meeting, that the 
cultivation of apples of New England was com- 
ing to be unprofitable. I had an orchard ofa 
thousand trees. I had spent much money on 
them, and they were a tine collection. They 


regard to his limitation ef | 


and they have borne annually no fruit to speak 
of. Now, the St. Michael’s pear could be 
raised a few years ago. And here isa most 
extraordinary fact. It has done its work as 
an orchard fruit entirely. It cannot be grown 
successfully except in a garden. If you nail 
the tree to a wall and hook up the limbs so 
that the wind cannot strike it, you can grow a 
St. Michael’s pear. But wherever you attempt 
to let it hang out free in the open air, the wind 
will destroy it, or the blight, or some disease 
will attack it. The only way to get a St. 
Michael's pear is to protect it very carefully. 

Limitation of Age in the Pear 

Tree. 

But diseases sometimes attack new varieties. 
There is an orchard in the town of North 
Adams which I visited several years ago. The 
owner was proud of his nice little pear orchard. 
He came to me when I was there and said: 
“My pear trees are dying. I have taken good 
care of them.” But I suppose they had reached 
their limitation. And the orchard soon passed 
by and was good for nothing. I think that 
the pear here in this section of the country has 
reached the point that kas been reached by 
many varieties of artificial crops, such as 
peaches, pears and apples. You may take 
great care of your trees, but by and by they 
will all die. You may plant them in the most 
carefully selected spot possible and get nice 
trees, but you will tind they are very liable to 
disease. You may take good care of them, and 
keep them along for a while, but they will 
finally yield to some insidious trouble. All 
the time you will be struggling against some- 
thing or other in the climate or the soil, and it 
will be a constant effort every year to maintain 
and produce a good pear crop. Why it is so I 
cannot tell. 

Now, the statement has been made here very 
frequently and carefully, and very admirably, 
that the pear may be cultivated in spite of all 
these difficulties and troubles. Now, the real 
question is, whether we can make it profitable 
to struggle against these difficulties, hoping to 
overcome them, or whether we must take the 
position in the cultivation of the pear that it is 
unprofitable, and turn our attention in other 
directions. Those who cultivate the soil, who 
are horticulturists and agriculturists, must 
know their business, and be governed by ex- 
actly the same laws as govern manufacturers 
and mechanics in their business. When the 
produet has reached the point where it is un- 
profitable, and the struggle is so great to suc- 
ceed against these obstacles and produce good 
fruit, is it not wise to turn our attention in 
other directions? 
} accomplish more in some other field? If mills 
| do not pay in the manufacture of print cloths, 
| then the manufacturers turn their attention to 
sheetings. ‘The mills accommodate themselves 
to the condition of the market. 








into barrels. They were remarkably large, as 


. 
well as thick on the tree. But that crop of 
apples was the only crop that orchard ever 
bore. It bore some few apples before and some 


few afterward. The trees are all dead now. 
That one erop was the result of all those years At the New England Agricultural Hall, 


of cultivation. 1 state this simply to illustrate Ploughman Building, 45 Milk St- 


the law of which mention has been made, that 
any cultivation that interferes with the law of Boston, Saturday, Nov 14, 1885. 


nature, is in the end destructive to the crop —. 


cultivated. [MELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU- 
The same law, I suppose, will apply to pears. SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION-] 


My friend from Revere, who keeps cultivating 
IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 


his land year after year, I presume will give 
—on— 
‘et ” 


us large crops yet, if his trees do not die. But 
you have heard him tell how many of his trees 

have died. You have heard the result of those 

scientific investigations mentioned by Presi- 

dent Strong, showing that cultivation that re- 

sults in rapid growth and soft wood of the tree 

is unnaturally fast, and renders the trees more 

susceptible to the seeds of disease, and thus 

: “« he HON. GEO. B. LORING, late Commisioner 
ot lige pape ay ee mga pe of Agriculture, leads the discussion, followed by 
few minutes more, and if any gentleman here| PROF. JOHN ROBINSON, of the Peabody 


induce decay. These illustrations have been 





would like to take more time, he is at liberty 
to do so. 


‘The Pear Disease not New. 


Mr. HeRsEY—I think that, perhaps, Dr. Loring 
has left an impression on the meeting that pear dis- 
ease is new; but pear blight, 1 remember very well, 
fifty-five years ago struck my father’s orchard, and 
almost killed it, and I have never seen it there since. 
In fact, it was ouly that one time that he ever had 
pear blight ou his trees, and that was fifty-five years 
ago. The orchard since that time has been healthy, 
and it is largely alive. I have a record which says of 
the pear blight that it is one hundred years old. So 
that our ancestors had something to contend with in 
their cultivation of pears as well as we. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Is it a fact that this pear blight 
was known one hundred years ago? 

Mr. HekstY—I think the records will show that it 
came nearly one huudred years ago. It killed some 
portions of orchards in Massachusetts at that time. 

remember, myself, tifty-tive years ago, when it was 
very severe. Of course we understand that high cul 
tivation of vegetation tends to make it susceptible to 
disease. But there is one thing we must remember 
we don’t follow nature in the cultivation of our 
choice fruits. We don'tdo as nature does. Nature’s 
plan is to reseed or reproduce from the seed, but we 
reproduce from the scion. And in reproducing from 
the scion we carry the old wood along. We carry the 
old life along. We have trees that have been carried 
along for two huudred years, Aud the result is that 
those trees are more susceptible to disease right 
along, as every man is aware, than trees which grow 
in nature's way by being reproduced from the seed, 
We are trying to do whatis not the natural way, and, 
as the Doctor has well remarked, when we do that 
we must expect to take the consequences. 

Mr. FaY—I should like to ask Mr. Hersey one 
question: If you plant pear seeds or any seeds, from 


Is it not better to work and | cultivated fruit, will the product be the same as the 


original tree? 

Mr. Hexsty—Centainly not. You will get a new 
variety every time. The crossing is done in the blos- 
som. You will not get the old variety at all, but you 
will get a new one every time. We are under the 


| necess ty of grafting in order to continue a one va- 


Now, then, the farmer's aim must be so to! 


learn the laws under which he lives that he can 
raise certain crops profitably. The farmers are 


prosperous to-day in Massachusetts because | 


have accommodated themselves to the market. 
When we turn to the farms in Essex County 
we find that they do not grow corn as they 
used to, but they do other crops, I think that 


find that the annual product of that county by 
farming had greatly increased. Instead of the 


practice market-gardening and work of that 
description. They supply Newburyport and 
Haverhill and Lawrence and Salem aad Lynn, 
and all the cities of Essex County, and their 
business is more successful and profitable to- 
|day than it used to be. This is simply be- 
| cause, when the farmers found that one thing 
| would not pay, they turned to another. 
| A Change of Crops Must be Made 
That, it seems to me, is the remedy we must 
jadopt to-day. That is what we have got to 
}submit to. We hate to do it. We hate to 
give up our favorite crop. We hate to recog- 
nize the fact that a change must be made. But 
there must be a change. Crops must be 
| changed and industries must be changed, when 
| it is impossible to manage them so as to yield 
| us a prodnet. 
| table, and recognize the fact that we must limit 
| our industry and act on business principles. 
| We must turn our attention to other things 


| 
| 





no matter if we hateto do it. We must make 
our selections carefully, and observe the laws 
for success, and see where capital can be prof- 





ls. As there 
led the two 
t it was full | 
g winter-killed | 
wher continued | 
ear, though the | 
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ht was con- 


LL 


twenty-five treesin oneseason. And I thought | 
the next year they would all be gone. But} 
the trees did well the next year. What was) 
the cause he could not tell. I think that, per- | 
haps, the season was better suited to the trees 
than the year before. Then there was a sudden | 
change from hot to cold. The fall was long and 

warm, and when winter weather came it was | 
extremely cold. It was cold like midwinter, | 
when, if the weather had come on as it usually 


His trees all | 


| more trees in that row. 


allow to have any bone. 

Mr. Ware—With pear blight? 

Mr. Tartey—Yes. There were twenty or 
Next to them was a 
row of Urbaniste grafted on to Vicars. Those 
that had been grafted on that row-died the 
year I grafted. The others all died the next 
year. They had bone, but the row that did 
not have bone died first. Now, I have been 


does, the trees would have been prepared for | Out in the morning in July and found where 
it. Ithink that was the cause of the blight, | the limb had attained quite a growth during 


the preceding twenty-four hours, perhaps three 


were trees that bore 3000 barrels of apples one 
year, as some of you well know. I had nursed | 
them and cultivated them in every possible | 
way, but yet I could not get a profitable crop | 
from that orchard every year. The time thatI | 
was speaking of was the one year that had been 
profitable tor that orchard. It was a number 
of years, forty years, more or less, or fitty 
years, that that orchard had been standing. | 
That one year was the single profitable year of 
that orchard. In one way and another soon 


itably employed. 


not palatable. 


as another breed, it hurt me awfully. But I 
ation. 


without a waste of time. Iam always inter- 


had to recognize the fact, and accept the situ- | 
And we had better do it in all cases} 


if we should look over their lists we should | 


old crops, they now raise milk and onions and | 


We must submit to the inevi- | 


} and such things as will produce paying results, | 


riety. We cannot depend upon raising the ok variety 
trom the seed. In that way we would go eontrary to 
the plans of nature. And when we do that we must 
suffer for it. 


Mr. Fay—If there is time I want to say one word | 
. | more. 
they have learned to turn their attention to | 


what they have found will pay them, and they | 


The farmers who are here must be discour 
aged by Dr. Loring’s remaaks. 


Academy. 


BEN. PERLEY POORE contributes a val- 
uable payer on “Tree Culture.” 


Hon. DANIEL NEEDHAM presides. 
Phonographically Beported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman. 





Presipent Neepnam—Gentlemen—You will 
| please come to order. As you well know and as 
| I have often had the pleasure and privilege of 
| saying to you, our meetings were inaugurated 
| and are sustained by the Massachusetts Plough- 
| man association. We have the honor to-day of 
| listening to several gentlemen who will give 
|us information with regard to this matter of 
| forestry more radical, perhaps, than any infor- 
| mation which has ever been given to a public 
| audience in this city of Boston. It is my great 
| pleasure to introduce to you Dr. Loring, who 
| has given great attention to this subject, and 
| he will discourse to you upon it from his varied 
points of observation and judgment. 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEO. B LORING. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen— [applause] — 

I propose to-day to give you some words on 
| forestry to begin with, and to conclude with 
|a discussion of forestry legislation in Europe 
j and in this country, premising that the legis- 
lation in this country is thus far very crude, 
and needs, both by the State legislators and 
Congress, to be brought up into more definite 
form, as I think ; and recognizing some of the 
difficulties which exist in the question of man- 
aging property by both governments. The 
question how far the general government can 
go into a State and aid theState in the protec- 
tion of its forests, is an important question. 
Then comes the question, how far a State gov- 
| ernment itself can go into the regulation of the 


Dr. LorntnG—I beg the pardon of any man if 1| ownership of land for the protection of the 


have discouraged him. 


| is well taken care of, 


| journing this meeting. 


| crops of that land. These are very important 
Mr. Fay —I want to say that in regard to my own and vital questions connected with the owner- 
farm, | have raised a great many varieties of fruit | ship of land 
with success,—peaches, pears and apples, but plums | i . 
I could do nothing with. I think this is a business | 
that sheuld be properly carried on in connection with | 


bushels of apples you find that they help much in| . increasi ime 
making up his wages. We have got todo something. | protectin and enCTOREENG the grow th of tim 


Shall we make milk for 24 cents? In Southboro’ they | ber in this country, and of supplying an 
sell it ed pane — I Merges ope ge raise peas | abundance of wood to all the various arts 
or apples or peaches than raise muK & 1at price. S gadialted s H x . 
you get a good crop of fruit, though itis once in which now require it, demand such deliber- 
three or four years, the crop will pay well for the | ate consideration as is applied to every other 
P pay ' 
whole time the trees are lying idle. That has been | jndustrial enterprise from which we expect 
my experience, and I have had a pretty jae life. 1} ce ° . 
think it would be better to raise fruit, and cultivate it | to Teceive a fair reward for the labor em- 
yg 7 —y to > ~y— —- are Sing en? | ployed and the capital invested. Let me say 
ay. Ik res . . . : - 
day now that whati have said is true, where lanc ja word, then, with regard to the increase of 
Sr. TAPLEY—The gentlemen seems te be come-| OUT farents. In this work both nature and 
what discouraged by Dr. Loring’s remarks, but the| art are engaged. The “forests primeval 


effect has been right the contrary with me. I feel meet man wherever he advances to the oc- 
encouraged by the talk that he has given us in regard 


to pear trees and fruit 


furmers in Essex are following his plans successfully. | and clethe him and best fitted for agricul- 
My lands are much more profitable than they used to . . deena 
be. Where I got one dollar from my apples generally | tural labor and production. His primary 
I get $10 to-day, and that was from trees where I got work is to remove this great vegetable 


one dollar twenty yearsago. Every tree I tore up by | growth whose condition indicates the quality 
the roots, and I raise small fruit or vegetables for our | ' 7 ° > a? 
market. 'I am not discouraged at all. I feel enceur-| Of the soil he proposes to cultivate. If he 
aged and happy. pauses in his work, the forests return to their 

Mr. Ware—The time has arrived for ad-| accustomed places. In the older States 
will announce that/ many acres which half a century ago were 
next Saturday the subject of “Forestry” will | used for pasturage or tillage are now cov- 
be discussed, and the diseussion will be opened | ered with forest growths, and many timber- 
by Hon. George B. Loring. I hope you will ‘lands which have over supplied the forest 


all be present, and bring your friends with you. | products are now hastening to supply a new 


| This meeting is now adjourned. 
| 


I know pertectly well that advice like this is | 
I know it is not welcome. I} 
know that when I was told that a certain | 
breed ot cattle I had imported was not as good | 


STOCKING PONDS WITH BLACK 
BASS. 


In Vermont as in New Hampshire, the 
stocking of ponds with black bass and the 


ested in the struggles of science and practical | protection of these fish by statute have been 


jcrop. The acreage of woodland is undoubt- 
edly increasing in those sections where farm- 
ing has become unprofitable either through 
| exhaustion of the soil or a change in the lo- 
cality and demands of the markets. In the 
strictly lumbering States this is also true. 
| While the deserted, remote and mountain 
| farms in Massachusetts are rapidly growin 

|up to wood, the woodlands of Maine — 
Michigan, and many another lumbering 


afterward the trees died. It turned out just |™« and capital engaged in business, to learn | yery much overdone. The law forbids taking | State, are growing a new crop, which in a 


exactly as I said, that the period of growing |‘ what way and under what laws of business 


but I merely throw out this idea. 


the apple profitably and rapidly had passed by. 


| success can be attained; and we must recog- 


them until June 15th; few persons can take 


| quarter of a century will be more valuable 


tended to our woodlands ; protection against 
depredation, wanton fires, and stray cattle. 
The rifling of a forest should be as penal an 
offense as the rifling of an orchard. Over 
forest-covered public}landsZand over{torest 
plantations, against the careless destruction 
of the settler on the one, and the trespass of 
the outlaw on the other,"should the strong 
arm of the law be constantly and vigorously 
extended. 


Value of the Indutry. 


In order that I may impress upon you the 
value of this industry, I will ask your atten- 
tion to its extent in our country, which covers 
such a vast area. I do this in order to im- 
press upon your minds not only the value but 
the great importance of husbanding our re- 
sources in this direction in view of the con- 
stantly increasing demand for our forest pro- 
ducts in all their variety. The forest lands 
of the United States amount to less than one- 
fourth of the entire area. The proportion of 
wooded areais less than in Eastern, Northern, 
and Central Europe, and is very unequally 
distributed. Norway has two-thirds of its 
area wooded, Sweden six-tenths, Russia near- 
ly one-third, and Germany nearly one-fourth. 
The countries having less forest areas, ar- 
ranged in order of proportion, from 18 down 
to 5 per cent., are Belgium, France, Switzer- 
land, Sardinia, Naples, Holland, Spain, Den- 
mark, Great Britain, and Portugal. 

Originally the Southern, Middle, and East- 
ern States were entirely wooded, except a 
large portion of Texas and a few small prairies 
in the Southwest. Small areas of mountain 
glades among the Alleghanies might also be 
excepted. Ohio and Eastern and Southern 
Indiana were wooded, and the northern por- 
tions of the Lake States. 

West of the line of prairies, running south- 
west through Indiana, Lllinois, Missouri, to 
the Indian Territory, the central prairies, the 
drier plains, and much of the southern belt 
of the Pacific slope, are destitute of wood. 
The streams in all the great region are more 
or less fringed with trees of some sort, and 
the higher mountains on the protected sides 
have a thin covering of forest. In the deep 
valleys of the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevadas are forests of extraordinary density 
filled with soft-wooded evergreen trees of 
enormous size, the wonder and admiration of 
the practical woodman. Here the Sequoia 
gigantea, or big tree, flourishes in isolated 
patches, while the coast range is the home of 
the Sequoia sempervirens, or redwood. 

From North Carolina to Louisiana nearly 
six-tenths of the farm area is wooded, though 
much of the area thinly, and part of it has 
been culled and is in second growth. In- 
cluding unoccupied areas not in farms which 
are in forest, something like three-tourths of 
the entire South is wooded. 

There are counties in the South that were 
ten years ago almost an unbroken forest. 
More than nine-tenths of the area of Bruns- 





Gentlemen—The object of this meeting is | 
| furming. The fruit comes in very conveniently in | to discuss the question | of Forestry from a| 
| helping to paythe hired man. If you have athousand | purely practical standpoint. The business of 


enerally, and I see that our | Cupation of new lands best adapted to feed | 


wick, Ncrth Carolina, were then wooded and 
almost as large a propertion of Beaufort, 
Craven, Onslow, New Hansve and Bladen. 
|A similar Fe. menage obtained in Wil- 
liamsburg, Georgetown and Lexington, South 
Carolina, and in Camden, Chatham and Clinch 
| and other counties in Georgia. In all of the 
gulf States such districts were found. Less 
than two per cent. of Newton county in East- 
ern Texas was cleared. To-day the propor- 
tion of woodland is but little less. On the 
| farm areas of Georgia the percentage of for- 
| ests has increased from 55 to 59 on account 
| of taking two or three millions of primitive 
| forests into the farm area. In Florida from 
| the same cause it has increased from 60 to 66 
per cent. The decline has been from 61 to 
| 58 in Mississippi, from 57 to 55 in Louisiana. 
| The wealth of forest growth is hardly appre- 
|}ciated at the South in many large districts. 
| Comparing the census returns of 1870 and 
1880, we find a decrease of woodland in farm 
areas in Michigan from 41 to 32 per cent. ; in 
Minnesota from 21 to 15, and in Iowa from 
16 to 11 percent. In Nebraska tree-plant- 
ing has changed the record from 15 to 11 per 
cent. From the increase of farms in the 
wooded area, Wisconsin has 31 instead of 29 
per cent. 


associations like this, by practical men en 
gaged in planting trees and preserving thei_ 
woodlands, by bounties for successful tree 
culture, by the distribution broadcast of bul” 
letins and pamphlets, there can be no doubt. 
On the best method of legislation it is not 
easy to decide. Bounties based on exemp- 
tion from taxation have not had the desired 
effect, the tree-planting having served more 
asa mode of evading taxation than as a 
means of developing an industry under the 
stimulus otf protection. And of one county 
in Iowa it is said “the experience of the 
board of supervisors justifies them in the 
opinion that forest culture in our county 
would advance as rapidiy without as with the 
exemption laws.” On the other hand, the 
State auditor declares that “there can be no 
question but that this law of our State has 
greatly stimulated the planting of forest trees 
and orchards, too;” and that “if advan 
could be taken of its popularity by inducing 
planters to set out a better class of trees, 
such as ash, walnut, etc., more good would 
thereby be accomplished.” Connecticut, Da- 
kota, Nevada, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, and other States, have all passed acte 
encouraging tree-planting, either by bounty 
or exemption. Encouragment has also been 
largely offered by agricultural associations in 
most of the States, and great attention has 
been given to the proper selection of trees 
for each locality. The introduction of new 
varietics of forest-trees has been carefully 
considered also; and the habits of trees, na- 
tive and foreign, have been made matters of 
the most diligent study, both by those who 
are governed by scientific zeal and those who 
are engaged in developing « practical indus 
try. Of the efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to preserve and develop the forests on 
the public land of the United States much 
has been said. 

in the report of R. W. Phipps, Esq., of 
Toronto, on “The necessity of preserving 
and replanting forests,” I find a sketch of for- 
ests and their management in other coun- 
tries, to which I cali your attention as one of 
the most comprehensive statements we have 
had on this subject. His sketch, which is 
here abridged, is taken from an extensive re- 
port of Captain Walker, a gentleman who 
passed nine months on the continent, by 
direction of the English Government, for that 
purpose 

From Mr. Phipps I learn that in Hanover 
there are 900,000 acres of forest, under gov- 
ernment or State management, belonging to 
the church and to municipalities. The care 
and working of these forests costs about 
$650,000 annually. The receipts therefrom 
are $1,500,000, and the profit is about $850,- 
000, about $1.50 per acre per annum. The 
officers in charge are a forest director, an 
over-forest master, 20 forest masters, 112 
over-foresters having charge of districts of 
seven or eight thousand acres each, 403 as- 
sistant foresters. A systematic plan for the 
management of the forest is adopted. 

After a forest has, by thinning, planting, 
and so forth, been gradually got into perfect 
order, the system of natural reproduction 





forms a great part of the German method. It 
is as follows : 

The rotation and periods are fixed in the 
working plan. For beech it is, in Hanover, 
120 years, divided into six periods of 20 
years each—that is to say, when the forest 

as been brought into order there should be 
nearly equal areas under crop of trees in each 
of the six periods, from one year to twenty, 
from twenty to forty, and soon. When a 
block arrives in the last period, felling is 
commenced by what is called a preparatory 
clearing, followed by a “ clearing for light” 
in the first year after seed has fallen, with the 
object of (1) preparing the ground for the 
seed, (2) allowing it to germinate, (3) afford- 
ing light to the young seedlings. If there is 
a good seed year and sufficient rain, the 
ground should be covered with seedlings in 
two or three years after the first ciearing ; 
but it is better generally to wait for a second 
year, and aid nature by hand-sowing, trans- 
planting from patches of many to the barer 
spots, and turning up the turf to give the 
seeds a better chance of germinating. 


Of the value and importance of the forest} When the ground is well covered, the old 
covering these areas let me say: Next to the | trees are felled and carefully removed, so as 
white _ of the northern forests, the most| to do as little damage as possible to the new 
valuable tree is undoubtedly the Pinus aus- crop, and the block recommences life, so to 
tralis, or long-leafed pine of the southern speak, nothing further being done till the 
coast lands, forming a belt of varying breadth, | first thinning. The time allowed between the 
up to 100 and 150 miles from the Atlantic and | first and final clearings is from eight to fifteen 
Gulf shores. It is the Georgia — of build-| years. * * * In these forests can be seen all 
ers, preferred for flooring and eavy frame- | the periods of growth—nurseries and schools 
work, and is still found in pristine vigor and | for seedlings. 
abundance over a large area from Norfolk to 


. : In Prussia there are twenty millions of acres of 
Galveston. These pine lands are now eagerly hich ~ 


forests, ten millions of which are private, and the 


sought for by American and English capital- 


remainder, with which we have more to do, State, 


PROTECTION OF WATER PIPES. 


them at all in July and August, because the | than the original growth, although much re- 


turned black, and he thought he would lose his | o tae eet, os Oe ee eee |duced in size. The young pine and spruce 


whole orchard, but I don’t think he lost a | stalk would be dead. Often they would die in It has never been restored, has it? Has any- ate Ge Ota 6 Ce bee wee eee 


Sa ann Sake : communial, and ecclesiastical, Of these the income 
ists, are rapidly taken up for manufacturing | ;* $14,000,000, and the expenses $7,500,000, leaving 
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1 in an age of 
stant fear of 

¥ had no concep- 
ving in modern 
tter cold morn- 
ull frozen up, and 
y had no fear of 
rozen over, they 
igh the ice with 


time almost every 


single one after that. That was what we call 


another item. I do believe you must feed what- 
ever you set out to grow, whether it is pear 
trees or peaches. They must be fed well. I 


them in health. My way is to feed my trees 
well. It is so with every variety that grows. 
The trees should be fed with ashes or bone dugt 
or other good material, but I use another arti- 





; his water through 
or through a sys- 

nd as the old methods 

the spring, or drawing 
ickets, has been very 

, When by any over- 
Water supply is cut off 

\ very serious matter, 
rder, if not the good 
household; here an 

‘ue@n is worth more than a 


has a system of water works, 
& pump that forces the 
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nation, to see that every 
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in protecting the water pipes, , ; 
Work i, — Save days of disagreeable audienee any information. I 


Protected, and will save the| reply to Mr. . Mr, Ta 


lence of having the water hi : 
hen it is the a dite soaps condition. I am sure that a vigorous gro 


ele, which I think is the best,—hen manure 
mixed with meadow muck, after being air 


slaked by frost and the heat of summer for two | 


or three years. If used, it should be well dis- 
tributed. There is a great difference in muck. 
That which is wet and muddy is good for 
nothing. An old, deep deposit is one-half 
manure. Mixed with hen manure and ashes, it 
makes an excellent fertilizer. Give your trees 
a good top dressing with that. 

But, after all, gentlemen, now in regard to 
the variety of pears, that is something I want 
to speak about. I have had as many as fifty 
varieties. But I have reduced them to six or 
eight. And I have got them here. I have 
first the Bartlett, which I call the king of pears, 
just as I am going to call the Baldwin the king 
of apples, after my experience of fifty years 
with different kinds of fruits. I take next the 
Seckel. It is beautiful and will always sell. 
It has been very low this year. It has sold for 
eighty cents a bushel this year, just as it came 
from the trees, and they are enormous bearers, 
as you all know. They need good feeding and 
should not grow on wet land, You 
want standing water around them. I don’t 
mean that they should be on dry land. They 
will not succeed where there is loam on sand. 
The next one is the Beurre Bosc. I don't 
know that it is very extensively cultivated. It 
is a shy bearer with me and rather a slow 
grower. The D’Anjou I think the king of 
pears in its scason, The Sheldon is a most 
capital pear. It is about half out of market at 
this time, but it is rich and juicy and an ex- 
cellent pear. I don’t know who originated the 
pear, or where it came from, but it is a valuable 
acquisition to the pear crop. I take next the 
Clapp. I have thought it a poor pear, but 
should have one or two trees of it, and should 
pick them early. The rule in regard to the 
Clapp is much as for the Bartlett. And you 
want to get a Bartlett by all means. I left a 
few of the Clapp on the trees and they stayed 
on twenty-five days after the others were 
picked. They turned yellow, and, of course, 
were for nothing to eat. If you want to 
sell them so that they will look at their best, 
you should pick them when they are green. 
They will ripen off and have a better Aavor 
than if they were left to ripen on the tree. 
When they are left in that way they become 
practically worthless. I take, also, the Com- 
mice and Dana's Hovey, as among the best 
pears for raising. I take, also, as one that is 
good for most purposes, the Rosetiser. They 
are all of them good pears. That makes nine, 
and that is enough fora list, If you want a 

pear garden, I would recommend those 
nine pears, I have tried them for many years 

Mr. Warne—Mr, Hill, will you please wait a 
moment? I hope to announce tothe meeting 
that you will give us the benefit of your ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hn1—I don’t feel prepared to give this 
ve not had ex- 
ce enough in pears in any way to address 


Mer, digging up and thawing the audience with profit. 
t have been trozen up, because 


Mr. Strrono—I want to say one word in 
did not find 


that his Vicar orck was in an unhealth 





does not indicate disease or an unhealthy con- 
| dition. It may be that a luxuriant growth 


do not think you can starve them and keep | 


den’t | 


from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. Seme 


fire blight. | of the treee looked sickly and I dug down and 
Fertilize the Trecs Well. | 
In regard to the ground bone, there is | the root I dug up and found it was all dead so 


found that the root was dead. The top was 
allright. It was well grown and healthy, but 


that it would break off easily. Ina few days 
| such trees would be all gone with pear blight. 
If the blight comes in the air I don't see how 
it could get to the roots. I have seen such 
| cases, too, where the trees stood in grass land. 
The roots all seemed to be bitten, and in one 
case where the tree was a large one it was killed 
| in this way. 
| Mr. Warne—Was it all right at the top? 


Mr. Tarter—It was all right in the tip top, 
and yet it was killed dead. I don’t under- 
stand it. Some sprouts have grown up, but 
the tree itself isdead. I had a large Urbaniste 
| tree which seemed to be sick. I think that 
| trees have their troubles the same as animals. 
|I did not know what the matter was. In 

August every leaf dropped off and apparently 
| it was going todie. 1 went to work with my 
| knife as skillfully as I could and cut off a large 

portion of the bark. I did not cut off the live 
inner bark, but took off all the outside bark in 
|that way. It looked asif the bark was all cut 

o The next season that tree came out and 
grew vigorously, and it is as sonnd a tree as I 
have on my place to-day, I thought it was 
| sick, and, perhaps, I cured it in that way. I 
have always thought so. This year it bore 
handsome pears, Cutting off this bark I sup- 
pose was what made it get well. 

That has been my experience, But the pear 
blight has come in so many different ways, on 
so many kinds of land, and so many kinds of 
trees, with so many varieties of peazs, that it 
is hard to tell just what it is. It acts in so 
many different ways, under so many circum- 
stances, that I cannot fathom it. One gentle- 
man had thirty to forty Vicars, and never lost 
one. I lost every one of mine, and I find that 
others have suffered. If they are so suscepti- 
| ble, why didn’t he lose his in the same way 
| that I did mine? It seems to be a very strange 
| disease, at any rate. I have tried all experi- 
| ments, and I have left some limbs be that were 
killed by blight. I have heard a great deal 
about the blight, but it is my opinion that 
when blight strikes a limb it will go just so 
far and no farther. Itdon’t run through the 
tree. It strikes the limb and kills it, and that 
is the end of it. I have trees where limbs have 
been killed in that way, and the trees are good, 
healthy trees to-day. I have cut the limbs off 
and girdled the trees, and have had good, 
handsome pears. They have grown handsome 
and large, and the rest of the tree has not 
seemed to be affected, I have let them remain 
on the tree all summer, so I could watch the 
result, for I have been curious to see what the 
result would be. They seemed todo the tree 
no harm, and it flourished, except this limb 
that was blighted. So that there don’t seem 
to be anything in what I have seen to show 
that the blight takes the whole tree. That, I 
think, is the way the case stands. 

Mr. WARE—I notice that we have a gentleman 
present who owns the farm on which I was born and 
spent my boyhood. A at many pears were culti- 
vated on that farm, but I think that orchard has gone 
by in some way or Other,and this gentleman has 
probably been able to attend the funerals of a great 
many pear trees, and, , can give us seme in- 
formation on pear culture. Hon. George B. Loring, 
will you come this way and address us on the pear? 


REMARKS OF DR. GEO. B- LORING. 
Mr. Chairman—I hardly know what to sa: 
on a topic like this, because it is one which i 
have not investigated for many years ; but I am 








certain that I have, at any rate, attended more 
ion of 





body planted an apple orchard for profit for | 
twenty years? 

Mr. Fay—I think so. It is so in Southboro’. 

Dr. Loring—I have not seen it soin my section of 
the State. People have not planted apple orchards 
for profit lately in Essex county. Is not that so, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Wark—But they have kept along their or 


chards. 
The Peach Disease 


Dr. Lortro—The farmers have learned, I 
should say, what 1 think they ought to do. 
They have uprooted their trees and got annual 
crops of grass, potatoes, cabbages and root 
crops, and so have got an annual revenue, and 
have found it much to their advantage to do so 
instead of trying to get annual crops of apples, 
where there was _ a very small crop possi- 
ble. Our apples reached that point in ex- 
tent of artificial culture that rendered them en- 
tirely unworthy of the reputation of our ances- 
tors. They have not the vital force that apple 
trees formerly had. I state these things, not as 
matters of theory and opinion, but as matters 
of fact, which are worthy the consideration of 
every farmer who cultivates his land. 

ches, what are you going to say ot them. I 
knew Col. Phinney, who carried on a farm at 
Lexington,—he raised Rareripe peaches as big 
as your two hands. He grew them in suc 
abundance that he could not dispose of them, 
and dumped many of them into his hog pen. 
Cart-loads and cart-loads of enormous peaches 
in every way superior to anything we get to- 
day from Delaware and New Jersey, were so 
easily grown and so abundant that nobody 
took any interest in them, I remember that 
when I was a boy it was possible to plant a 
peach tree and wait a few years and get a great 
crop. Many and many atime have I seen trees 
in my father's garden loaded and over-loaded 
with the best and nicest peaches. Now, it isa 
question how to geta peach crop atall. We 
have been discussing in this State the diseases 
of peaches in late years, and finding out all we 
could about them, and doing all we could to 
check them, and yet we cannot name a single 
peach orchard in this State in the last thirty 
years that has eome anywhere near the fruit- 
ful, vigorous, profitable condition that you 


used to know in what they called a peach tree. | 


The Artificial Life of a Tree. 

Now, then, we come to pears. What w 
come to the pear tree next, I don’t undertake 
to say; but I go back to where I started, and 
say that there seems to be a law of nature that 
limits the artificial life of a tree, or potatoes or 
any artificial crop. Somebody might say: 
Why do not corn and wheat decline? Wheat 
has declined. Corn isa natural crop for the 
land ia our country, and comes under the laws 
of natural growth. Corn has not been culti- 
vated in an artificial way, as other trees and 
fruits have, and so does not come under this 
limitation. Now, then, in regard to pears, we 
all remember when the was thrifty and 
healthy, and free from disease. I remember 
well 
The “St. Michael” and the ‘‘Ber- 
game” Pear. 
ificent in flavor, and seemed to be 
thy. The trees bore year after 


It was 
especially 
year. There are some old trees in my garden 
in Salem. Then there is the Bergamot, a de- 
licious . But it is an old pear and is 
hardly  aaeell i Farmers 
don’t raise them now. 


business must be done, if we want to do it| boys in the country have not the necessary | 


profitably ; and we must be quick to learn and 
to abandon it when it is not profitable. 
The Pear Growers. 
| I think we have not always given credit to 
| the earnest, enthusiastic, continued endeavor of 
those gentlemen who have devoted themselves 
to pear growing. I think that they arc en- 
titled to our warmest sympathy and our en- 
| couragement, and I hope that their efforts will 
be successful. Still, I think we ought to learn 
| the lesson that I have indicated, and not go on 
| when the law of nature is against us, for nature 
| provides a thousand ways whereby we may 
| live profitably and may follow her lead to suc- 
cess. I wish I had a more pleasant experience 
| myself. I have had but little to do with pear 
trees, and that little has uot been particularly 
| successful. The old orchard that Mr. Ware refers 
to, in 1857, when I took the farm, was almost 
|gone. It had had a very useful life, and the 
| pear tree 1s a long-lived tree. It will live and 
| bear a very long time. But those trees had 
all got through bearing. The old orchard went, 
}and I have never thought it was of any ad- 
vantage to renew it. I hope you will excuse 
me, gentlemen, for taking up so much time in 
telling unwelcome and unfortunate truths, but 
if Ican give any one a hint or direct any man 
to substitute something that has been success- 
| ful for whatever he may have found to have 
| been unsuccessful, I shall be happy to do so. 
| I think I may have thrown out a hint which 
| will be worth following up and which will be 
| of advantage in discussing the subject before 
us. Men must abandon what is unprofitable 
and take up what is profitable. 

Let me give an illustration. Twenty-five 
years ago the State of lowa was a great wheat- 
growing State. It was anew State. It was 

| mostly good, new land suitable for wheat- 
| growing. Ten or fifteen years ago the farmers 
learned that wheat did not grow well. They 
accepted the situatron. Land that had yielded 
| fifteen to twenty bushels of wheat to the acre 
| under careless western cultivation, now did not 
| yield nearly so much. So they abandoned 
wheat-growing. Their wheat to-day does not 
equal one half the amount to the acre that it 
| did formerly. But the people have increased 
| their dairy stock from 300,000 cows in 1870, to 
| more than 1,000,000 in 1880, and more than a 
| million and a quarter now. The great State of 
| Iowa at the Centennial Exhibition took the 
first rank as a dairy State, not only in the 
| number of the stock, but in quality of the but- 
| ter and cheese. 

This is a tair illustration of what the farmers 

| in the country should do. Iowa is to-day a 
rich agricultural State because the farmers ac- 
cepted the situation and decided to follow the 
laws of nature in regard to agricultural crops. 
Tue Cuarruan—In the course of the gentle- 
man’s remarks he has alluded to the apple as 
illustrating the effect of cultivation and the 
importance of knowing the laws of nature. I 
can mention a remarkable fact which you will 
be interested in, and it corroborates the state- 
ment which he has made. In my immediate 
neighborhood there lived a man named Robert 
Brookhouse ol om ago passed away. He 
set out an ore selecting the best trees he 
could find. He gave it t attention and 
raised a fine appearing apple orehard. He ma- 
nured it and cultivated it and at fine growth 
of trees. After the trees got fairly along— 
they must have been about eighteen or twenty 
ld—that orchard bore the most enor- 
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forests of the north, covering acres of land 


tackle, and do not know how to use it if they 


once occupied by their sturdy progeniters, 


|had it; by the middle of September the fish | are full of promise and beauty. In other sec- 


j 





decline any bait, spoon or fly. Thus a fish is 
introduced into waters from which it will 
never be eradicated, which will destroy almost 


tions of the country, lands which have for 
| ages been bare of trees while exposed to an- 
|nual prairie fires, are, under the protection 
|of man, producing rapid growths of wood. 


all other fish; certainly prevent increase of | 4s the settler guards his fields against fires 


other fish by devouring the small fry; and yet 
itself is of small value to the local inhabi- 
tants as a food fish, because only taken with 
difficulty, and not taken at all except for 
ninety days or less in the year. There is at 
present a sort of mania with some fish com- 
missioners for stocking waters with black 
bass. Perhaps this is because it is easily 
done with success. A dozen or two bass put 
into a suitable pond with rocky or gravelly 
places on the bottom, will generally insure 
hundreds of bass in three or four years. The 
money expended on attempts to stock waters 
with salmon and trout has been largely wasted. 


The attempts have been in great measure | 
It is natural for commissioners to | 


failures. 
overdo the matter with bass, a fish easily 
transported and very sure to make itself at 
home and bring up a large family. Once in 
such a pond as Joe’s pond, or a hundred 
others in the north country, he and his de- 
scendants devote themselves to the cleaning 
out of other fish, and rejoice in the protection 
of laws which insure their free increase. I 


return to this subject because it cannot be too | 


frequently considered. Instead of extending 
the close season for bass to July 1st, as some 
persons propose, it is high time, at least in 
many localities, that all protection be taken 
away. Let the farmers and people in the 
country take bass in the spring. It would be 
quite as proper to forbid taking shad as bass 
inthe spawning season.—[W. C. Prime, in 
Journal of Commerce. 


SWINE PROFITABLE. 


Enthusiastic swine breeders, of a statistical 
turn of mind, occasionly try to show by figures 
the comparative importance of the hog-grow- 
ing interest of the country. But no great ar- 
ray of figures is needed to satisfy the farmer o 
moderate means that hog raising 1s one of his 
surest and quickest ways of making money. 
It takes less capital than in the rearing of 
horses and cattle, and it brings returns much 
sooner. The test drawback in swine 
breeding is the liability to losses from the epi- 
demic diseases which so frequently sweep 


showing expenses. 

fewer + Rew. and more hogs. Now, instead of 
standing nearer the foot of the roll as a breeder 
of good horses and hogs, he has advanced to 
the foremost rank as a breeder of improved 
swine.— [Ohio Farmer. 


and cattle, trees spring up, and especially 
| along the water-courses may be seen forest 
belts where an entire absence of trees had 
been the law tor many generations of men. 
Wherever the land is protected, therefore, 
| whether it be the location of old forests or 
| bare spots adapted to tree growing where 
{forests have been hiterto unknown, nature 
| is busily engaged in producing wood and in 
bringing back the forest growth whcih wel- 
comes advancing man as he goes on in his 
work of civilization. 

In addition to this natural increase, much 
has been done in many of the States in tree- 
planting, and much more ought to be done. 
he establishment of “arbor days,” and the 

| inducements held out by legislation, have op- 
erated very favorably on the work of what is 
| called village improvement, and on an agri- 
cultural attention to the cultivation of trees 
jas acrop. And this business has increased 
| with very considerable rapidity in some of 
our best farming States. In Minnesota, for 
| instance, the number of acres planted on “ar- 
bor day” in 1878 was 811; in 1882 the num- 
ber was 1148, and the whoie number of acres 
planted increased from 18,029, in 1878, to 
38,458 in 1882. Work similar to this is done 
in lowa, Nebraska and Dakota, as well as in 
| Ohio, Michigan, Illinois and Kansas. In Ne- 
| braska, the number of acres of cultivated 
| woodland has reached 107,438, as against 19,- 
| 695 acres of natural increase. These are small 
| beginnings, it is true, but they are entitled to 
}our most careful consideration as the com- 
|mencement of an enterprise which, when 
| properly conducted, will undoubtedly consti- 
| tute an important branch of American agri- 
culture. 

Tree-culture ought now to receive our 

|most careful attention. It is time that the 
| skill which has been applied to the cultivation 
of our great cereal crops, to cotton, rice, to- 

| bacco, and all the profitable products of the 
| soil, such as grass and vegetables and fruits 
of every description, should be applied also 

to the growing of wood as a farm product. 

To the choice of forest trees adapted to each 
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operations or on speculative account, and are 
rising in value. They have been held for 
many years by the General Government at 
prices ranging from 12 1-2 cents to $1.25 per 
acre, the former being for lands that had been 
opened to market for a certain period. This 
is the turpentine pine of North Carolina, 
where the business of distilling turpentine 
and making tir and rosin has long been pro- 
fitable. It is also carried on, though in iso- 
lated enterprises, in other portions of this 
coast belt. 
Turpentiae Pinc. 


The products of the year ending April, 
1880, are thus estimated by Mr. A. H. Van 
Bokkelen : 

States. Turpentine. 

Gallons. 
North Carolina... 6,279,200 
South Carolina......... -4,593,200 
Geor, WB. cccrcccece esses « «3,161,500 


Alabama........+. : = oocceel 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 





Total United States . . 17,560 300 1,642,110 


The Southern pine will come into still 
greater prominence as railroad and steamboat 
lines extend facilities for transportation, which 
is now being done with great rapidity. 








The condition of the pine-lumber supply of 
the United States in connection with the 
statements I have made is interesting. The 
destruction of this tree by fire and the axe of 
the settler and the lumberman is very great. 
Together with the spruce, it is being rapidly 
consumed, and I think the following figures 
will show that the supply is to be obtained 
hereafter by allowing an exhausted region 
time to recuperate, while the comparatively 
uncut sections are resorted to for filling the 
demands of the market. Investigations re- 
cently made show that the supply of pine in 
New Hampshire and Vermont is exhausted, 
and that the spruce lumber, at the rate the 
cutting is now going on, will last in the 
former State but 7 years, and in the latter 
but 4. In the State of Maine the pine will 
last 4 years and spruce 15. In South Caro- 
lina the pine forests will last 50 years at the 
present rate of cutting; in California, 150 
years ; in Arkansas, 300 years ; in Pennsylva- 
nia, 15 years; in Georgia, 90 years; in 
Louisiana, 100 years; in North Carolina, 50 
years ; in Wisconsin, 20 years ; in Michigan, 
10 years; in Minnesota, 10 years; in Missis- 
sippi, 150 years; in Alabama, 90 years; in 
Florida, 30 years; in Texas, 250 years. 
That the exhausted forests in this list of 
States can be restored in time, there is no 
doubt; and every means of cultivation and 
protection should be applied by the people 
and the government, both State and Fed- 
eral, each in accordance with its jurisdiction. 

The waste of our forests by careless cut- 
ting, by fires, by settlers clearing the land for 
agricultural pw , is enormous. Thus 
far this has not been checked to any great 
degree. Local and federal legislation, dif- 
fusion of knowledge, the manifest destruc- 
tion of valuable property, have not yet been 
able to bring the forests within the pale of 
well-protected possessions under the law. 
Often has the remedy been pronounced by 
those who have devoted their lives to the 
study of this industry, and often have laws 
been passed which seemed to afford a rem- 
edy for the existing evil. But still the work 
of destruction goes on. It now remains, it 

for the public mind to be 


t to a true of the value 
of the property soll cad the disaster 
which attend its 
protection can be secured in the States by 


$6,500,000 clear. The forests in Prussia, as in Hano 

ver, form part of the finance department, and are 
presided over by an overland-forest-master and min 

isterial director, aided by a revenue councilor and 
joint ministerial director, and a numerous council or 
board. There are two forest academies, one near 
Berlin and one in Hanover 

There are 12 provinces in Prussia, divided into 30 
circles, each having an over-forest master. These 
represent the forest de — in local administra 

tions, which asa board represents the forest inter 

ests in the goverument. 

In order to be a forest-master, the lowest of the 
gazetted sopenanants, five years without pay are 
required to be given in study, with but meager pay 
when employed, yet candidates are numerous. 

In some provinces the Prussian Goverument has 
certain rights concerning the management of private 
forests; in others, none 

In Saxony the State forests are nearly 400,000 acres, 
worked at anexpense of $500,000, receiving $1,750,000, 
leaving a clear rental of $3 peracre. The expendi 

ture is ny: draining, roads, improvement of in 

ferior woods, felling, transport, killing insects, &c. 
About 5,000 are planted yearly, at an average cost of 
$7.50 per acre. The official establishment resembles 
that of Hanover, There is a forest academy at 
Tharandt with a separate staff oi professors. 

In Bavaria the State forests cover 4,000,000 acres 
They return, after paying all expenses, about $1.50 
per acre per annum, About 30,000 acres are oo d 
or sown annually, taking 35,000,000 plants and 1,000, 
000 pounds of seed. Persons found guilty of breach 
of forest rules have been punished by enforced labor 
inthe woods. Private forest rightsare being bought 
up by the government. The system of management 
is much the same as that previously described. 

In Austria the State forests have been largely sold 
to meet State necessities, but there still remain 
nearly 2,000,000 productive acres, which yield, how 

ever, after expenses are paid, little over twenty-five 
cents per acre. The existing establishments of for- 
estry are not uniform, but there are about 1,200 em- 
ployes, of whom 22 are forest-masters. Scientific for- 
estry is not so far advanced here as in Germany, but 
officials are busily introducing a re-organization, by 
means of which, there is no doubt, it will be on a par 
with other States. The Australian crown forests 
have been neglected. There has been till now no at 

tempt at rotation of blocks, or working in periods. 
The present director is trying hard to change matters 
for the better. He is planting up peng bare or ill- 
covered tracts, where natural reproduction is impos 

sible, owing to the absence of standard trees. 

In the Grand Duchey of Baden there is a most in. 
teresting private forest belonging to the Prince of 
Frustenburgh, in the Black Forest. There are about 
72,000 acres in charge of 18 foresters and over-for- 
esters, who have many subordinates. 

The administration of forests in France is intrusted 
to the ministry of ffnance, and the head of the de- 
partment is the director-general, assissted by two ad 
ministrators, one charged with the management of 
the forests and the sale of the products, the other 
with the police of the forests and the forest laws. 
The forests under the management of the bureau 
(State or commerce) are about 7,500,000 acres. Also, 
there are in France 15,000,000 acres of private forests. 
The saw-mills in the forests are usually owned by the 
government, and hired at a certain rate to the wood 
merchants, who buy the cuttings. The school of for- 
estry at Nancy is said to be one of the best in the 
world. The French Government have, at great ex 

nse, replanted vast and almost barren districts ; 
they have also established great forests along the sea- 
shore where formerly the sand threatened to destroy 
whole departments, and have averted the evil 


In Russia the government owns about 
830,000,000 acres of woods, and other parties 
150,000,000. About 40 per cent. of the 
country is timbered. The immense govern- 
ment woods have been placed under the care 
of the minister of public domains, who has a 
director of the forest department, and the 
organization of the service is very complete. 
Two schools of agriculture and forestry have 
been established ; one at St. Petersburg an 
one near Moscow. 

Italy has over 5,000,000 acres of commer 
cial forests, over 6,000,000 of private forests, 
and only 500,000 acres of state forests. 

In Switzerland the waste of forests has 
been more rapid and destructive than in any 
other country in Europe. Public attention 
is, however, thoroughly aroused, and tree 
planting is encouraged in all the cantons. 
The same is true of the forests in the 
British Isles. 

The influence of forests on rainfall has been 80 fre 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


Eczema Debility 


known as Salt-Rbeum. | Languor, and Loss of Appetite, are cured 

blood, is aecom-| by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, This 

hing and burning | medicine relieves that sense of Constant 

«s property treated, is| Weariness, from which so many suffer, 

If you | purifies, invigorates, and vitalizes the 

zema, or any other | blood, gives tone and vigor to the 

\yer’s Sarsaparilla. | stomach, and restores the appetite, health 

berless instances, &) and strength more surely and speedily 
rder than any other remedy. 


Positive Proof 


Two years ago I suffered from Loss of 
1 of Eezema, | Appetite and Debility, the result of Liver 
enerally over | Disease. After having tried various rem- 
itching and | edies, and several physicians, without re- 
vy at night, | ceiving any benefit, | began taking Ayer's 
ves of Ayer’s| Sarsapariila. The first bottle produced a 
king it, ‘and, | marked change, and the socanl and third 
two bottles of | accomplished so much that I felt like a 
! Henry | new man. I have, since that time, taken 
Nine.” West | about one bottle every vear, and had no 
| recurrence of the trouble.— William E. 
Way, East Lempster, N. HH. 
| If any one suffering from General De- 
bility, Want of Appetite, Depression of 
Spirits, and Lassitude will use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


Tam confident a cure will result therefrom. 
I have used it, and speak from experi- 
ence. — F. O,. Loring, Brockton, Mass, 

Sold by Druggistse. Price $1; 
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from the Pacific slope and the sunny South, 
to meet our brothers and sisters of New 
England in this historic city. One year ago 
we met in the beautiful city of Nashville, in 
the State of Tennessee, which boasts of hav- 
ing furnished two Presidents of the United 
States, whose ashes repose in its sacred soil 
and whose tombs are under the watchful and 
paternal care of the commonwealth. ‘To-day 
we meet near the spot where the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed and planted the first New 
England colony. It was here where the first 
form of constitutional government upon this 
continent, based upon political equality and 
recognizing as its crowning glory and excel- 
lence, its chief conservative principle, the 
paramount authority of the Divine Will, was 
founded. We are assembled to-day near the 
|place where the first resistance to British 
| tyranny was made, and within a few miles of 
the battle-field where the first blood of the 
Revolution was shed. We are almost under 
|the shadow of the monument which marks 
the spot where the battle of Bunker's Hill 
was fought, and where the gallant Warren 
| fell, and among a people who hold proprie- 
torship of that ancient and spacious hall 
which history has denominated the “Cradle 
|of Liberty.” 
| Coming together as we do from every por- 
ltion of our common country, and holding 
our annual sessions in the great business and 
| commercial centers of the nation, widely sep- 
arated from each other, fittingly demon- 
strates the importance of our calling, the na- 
| tionality of our organization, and that in our 
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ral Brotherhood, we have come from the 
Middle States, from the great Northwest, 
— ALL AGES ANL BOTH SEXES. HOME- 
‘ BRED AND IMPORTED. 


with Salt- 
r months, 
very sore, ThejAverage Records of a Merd are the true 
test of ite merit. 
The following Milk and Butter Records have 
all been made, by animals now in our Merd: 
MEIELM RECORDS. 
Five Cows have averaged over 19,000 Ibs.in a year. Ten 
Cows have averaged over 18,000 Ibs. in a year. 
We know of about 30 cows that have made yearly records exceedl 16,000 
Ibs. and 14'of them are now in our Herd and have qvecaged over 17,300 Ibs. : 
Twenty-five have averaged over 16,000 hs. in a year, Sixty-three, the entire number in the Herd that 
have made yearly records including fourteen 3 year olds and twenty-one 2 year olds, have averaged 12,785 


8. 5 ozs. in a year. 

BUTTER RECORDS. 

_, Five Cows have averaged 20 ths. 7 ozs, ina week. Nine Cows have averaged 19 ths. } oz. ina week 
Fifteen Cows have averaged 17 ths. 6 ozs. in a week. Six 3 year olds have avy eraged 14 tbs. 3 ozs. in a week 
Eleven 3 year olds (the entire number tested) have averaged 13 ths. 2 ozs. ina week. Six two year olds 
have averaged 12 ths. 1} ozs. in a week. Fifteen 2 year olds (entire number tested) have averaged 10 ths. 
§ 3.10 ozs. in a week. The entire original imported Netherland Family of six cows (two being but 3 years 
old) have averaged 179 ths. in a week. This is the Herd from which to get foundation stock. Prices low 


tor quality of Stock, 
SMITHS, POWELL & LAMB, 
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of "be RENT aa *° apply manure for seeding down or top-dressing this Fall, without the use 
IT SAVES TIME, 
If SAVES LABOR, 
IT SAVES MONEY. 


It will astonish all in the increase of crop above the ordina 
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Representatives but found its grave in the 
Senate. 
purposes and our fraternal work we recog- 
nize no North, no South, no East, no West, 
but, as citizens of our common country, are 
working together in a common cause. ~ 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon the favorable auspices under which we 
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way of spreading manure by hand 
AT AUCTION: 
" > le > ‘4 . ind » fi he Houghton Fs s Ge We . . & Rheumatism, Bleed t the L « 
ter-State commerce, passed the House of the Hon. George W. Lawton, I find the fol- eee Saou Farm oleott and H olen Nc “Dysentery. Chroni 
A second time introduced, it met! present caucus system. The author says : K 
“Avoid large assemblies. Do not bring the ¥. L. HOUGHTON, 28 State St., Boston. 

electors of a large and populous district into 
one caucus. Increase the number of caucuses | —————— 


: by assigning so small a territory to its juris- 
but the House refused to accept any such diction that the number of all the electors 


Senate, however, tried to compromise the me 
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medal awarded the author by the National Medical 
Association, to the President of which, the Hon. P. 
A. Bissell, and associate officers of the Board, the 


read by the young for instruc. 
It will benefit 


There is no member of society to whom This 
book will not be useful, whether youth, parent, guar- 


ass., who 
uiring skill and 


our people. 
land, and the earth has yielded an abundant 
lhe principles which underlie our 
organization, and the purposes we aim to ac- 
complish, are becoming better understood 
and appreciated by the American farmers, 
and the glorious work of our Order is going 
forward with unabated zeal. Then let us 
with thankful hearts render praise to the 
Great Dispenser of all good, and invoke His 
benediction upon our cause, and His aid in 


our deliberations. 


Origin of the Order. 

Though the precise date of its forme] 
organization is fixed as the 4th of December, 
1867, the truth that it 
really existed long before in the thought of 


its founders 


spe iker said with 


It is based on the independent 
and intelligent agriculture that first settled 
the country It was farmers who were 
colonists, who waged the war for political in- 
dependence, and who established the councils 
of the testified that 


republican institutions 


new nation. Jefferson 
the perpetuity of 
rested on the agri ultural occ upation of the 
people. Washington, as President, recom- 
mended legislation to aid this great national 
industry. The Agricultural Department now 
existing is the outgrowth of annual appro- 
priations by Congress, to be dispensed by 
the commissioner of patents ; and from this 
the Order of the 
Mr. O. H. Kelley, a 


Minnesota farmer, was called to a clerkship 
in the 


new department sprung 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


thenceforward the 
the 1864, 
He travelled through 


new bureau, and 


|work began. This was in year 
twe nty one years ago. 
the Southern States under instructions from 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, collecting 
information upen the agricultural resources 
of that section; and he then saw the great 
head of an agricultural brotherhood, national 
in its character and unsectional in its work. 

He saw in Washington the several inter- 
both 
branches of Congress and in all departments 


of the 


ests of the country represented in 


government, all of them in a state ¢ 
perfect organization for the protection of 


their own status; all combining together 


mould and direct legislation; all working « 


} 


one machine 


to turn into their own coffers 
the stream of wealth which agricultural labor 
was constantly pouring forth. He saw agri- 
ulture itself, in which more than one-half of 
the entire population is engaged, powerless 
before this mighty array of organized and 
And he reflected that 


peace and unity could never come to the 


incorporated wealth. 


country but through practical fraternity that 
should forever dissolve all traces of section- 
alism, the people of all sections combining 
| their members of a 


interests as common 


|family. He communicated his views and re- 
| flections to an officer in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and went home to his farm in Minne- 
sota. What his eyes met on his way home- 
the South. The 


necessity of an organization of farmers for 


what he had met with at 
the protection of their interests and the edu- 
cation and elevation of their class impressed 
In the 
fall of 1866 he returned to Washington, and 


itself with a new force on his mind. 


while officially engaged pursued the study of 
his conception and its practical development 

Assisted by others who were also employed 
in the different departments of the govern- 
ment, seven men of them all, he founded the 
Order of the Patrons of Husbandry. This 
small handful of men toiled on with patient 
earnestness for five long years in the intervals 
of their regular occupations, framing the sys- 
tem with constitution, ritual, and esoteric 
work, which has since expanded to such 
| dimensions 


| 
pow r 


and silently attained to such 
These seven men were all of them 


de- 


either farmers, the sons of farmers, or 
| ¢ idedly inclined to farming pursuits. 
What has the Order Accomplished! 
Master Woodman next inquired if the 
| Order is fulfilling its mission—the mission 
| indicated by the necessities and events which 
| brought it into existence, and which is ex- 
| pressed in its Declaration of Purposes. It 
| was not intended to tear down anything al- 
| ready existing, but to bu'ld up; to change 
\the hovel into a pleasant and comfortable 
|home; to bring the means of obtaining a 
higher education within the reach of the 
| children of all rural homes; to enable the 
farmer to enjoy the fruits of his own labor ; 
lto secure for him all the privileges—social, 
moral, and intellectual—which are rightfully 
| his; and to insure a hearing for the voice of 
farmers in the national councils. 
Whether the Order has thus far accom- 
| plished any part of this, and how much, must 
| be apparent to all observing minds. In 1873, 
|the farmers of the great Northwest, unable 
to stand the abuses of the railroads in their 
exorbitant freight charges, organized to re- 
sist such encroachments on their rights. 
| They gained control of local legislation, and 
employed its full power for their own protec- 
tion. A war broke out between the railroads 
and the farmers that for a time threatened a 
Eminent 
lawyers, statesmen and journalists openly 
sided with the farmers and espoused their 
cause. 


revulsion in the existing status. 


The National Grange, convened at 
St. Louis in 1884, made its first appeal to 
Congress to regulate inter-State commerce 
The Senate in due time appointed a commit- 
tee to investigate the complaints against the 
railroad companies and report. The report 
fully sustained all the charges and com- 
plaints. The cases brought before the courts 
by the farmers were carried up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which 
finally decided that “when private property 
is taken for public use it is subject to public 
regulation,” and that “the power to regulate 


the government.” The Railroad Commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts acknowleded that 
the action of the farmers of the West in 
prosecuting the railroad companies and ob- 
.| tain ing this decision is worth more to the 
country than their organization had cost. 
This was the first triumph of the Order 


uch treated -| over the “tyranny of monopolies.” If an ad- 
~ ” THYSELF 


vantage thus legally gained has not been 
pushed still farther, it is the fault of no one 





the same is in the legislative department of 


No pestilence has visited our |juct during the recess of Congress, and its | political division 


report is expected to be made at the coming | 
In this contest with the railroads, 
the work of the Order has not been confined 


session. 


to securing friendly legislation for farmers; 
most of the States have already enacted 
wholesome laws regulating railroad traffic 
within their borders, and a wonderful change 
The 


regulation of State and inter-State commerce 


in public sentiment has been wrought. 


and the importance of agriculture to national 
prosperity are now unhesitatingly recognized 
by both political parties. 

The Order has likewise procured the pas- 
sage of a measure through the popula 
branch of Congress to procure an amend 


ment to the patent law, so that innocent pur 





chasers and users of patented articles shal 
be protected. It has also labored long and 
well to secure the passage of a bill raising 
the Agricultural Department to the level of 
1 Cabinet position, thus giving the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture direct influence with 
the government, especially in shaping any 
policy affecting the agricultural interest. A 
bill of this kind passed the House by the re- 
quired two-thirds vote, but, like many others 
in the farmers’ interest, was lost in the Sen 
ate. 
Education and Elevation. 

In 1873, farmers and their families were 
very largely isolated from one another in all 
their relations plodding on single handed 
and alone. They were unused to organiza 


tions, ritualistic work, and parliamentary 


usages. They were seldom found occupying 
places of public trust, or taking part in pub 
lic meetings and discussions. A higher ed- 
ucation for farmers’ sons and daughters had 
but few advocates. Even the appropriation 
made by Congress to endow agricultural col 
leges was received with such indifference that 
in several States other institutions were al 
lowed to seize upon the fund for their own 
benefit. The change wrought in this respect 
s visible to all. 

The Grange has become the place where 
farmers, with their wives and children, have 
met to cultivote sociability, friendship and 


confidence in each other; have learned to 


submit to useful discipline, learned parlia 
mentary usage, accustomed themselves t 
read 


read and recite in public, to write and 


essays, and te speak in debate. They meet 


1s a band of brothers and _ sisters, under 


pledges of fidelity to each other, and with a 
resolve to cultivate a higher manhood and 
womanhood, to emulate worthy examples 
conduct 


ind themselves with circumspec- 


tion. The literary work of the Grange has 


created a greater desire for knowledge, and 


centre tables and shelves at home are sup 


plied with better books and journals. Rural 
homes by the thousands have been made 
the 


Many sad hearts have 


more cheerful and attractive under 
Grange’s influence. 
been made to rejoice in happier homes and 
more endearing family ties. The early care 
and training of children has received mort 
attention, and home attachments have visibly 
become stronger, and young people are think- 
ing more of staying on the farm on which 
they were born. 

The influence of the Order is also seen in 
the greater systemization of work and busi 
ness operations on the farm, and in the light- 
ening of labor. Farms are being better cul- 
tivated and made more productive. Live 
stock has been improved, and is better treated 
and cared for. Farmers are becoming habi- 
tuated to read, think, investigate and act for 
themselves, and are thus becoming more self- 
The Order advyo- 


cates for every State an independent Agri- 


reliant and independent. 


cultural and Industrial College, with an ex- 
The 
such institutions thus far, and the establish- 
attest the 
quality and value of the work already done 


perimental farm attac hed. success of 


ment of Experiment Stations, 


by the Order in the field of general education 
for farmers. 
Sectionalism Abolished. 

As already shown, it was a part of the mis- 
sion of the Order to allay, so far as possible, 
the sectional prejudice and bitterness which 
had been engendered by the events of the 
war. Representative men and women, who 
were Husbandmen and Matrons, representing 
the great agricultural interests of the North 
and South, assembled in this National Grange, 
seized each other by the hand, exchanged the 
fraternal grip of the “Good Patron,” and as 
brothers and sisters of one great family seek 
each other’s good and each other's interest, 
formed an abiding friendship for each other, 
and cemented it by the ties of brotherly love. 
They separated and returned to their several 
homes, disseminating these feelings and sen- 
timents among their brethren of the Order, 
and their neighbors and friends. Annually, 
for eleven years, representatives from the 
Subordinate and State Granges have come 
together, bringing and returning messages of 
peace and good-will. I utter it as my firm 
conviction, that our organization has done 
more to allay sectional bitterness and restore 
good understanding ant friendly relations 
between the people of the North and South 
than all other influences combined. 

In addition to all this it has been well and 
truthfully said : 

“The Order of Patrons of Husbandry has 
enabled farmers to put their impress upon 
the government of many States ; it has pro- 
vided wavs by which great savings have been 
realized ; it has taught farmers the strength 
of numbers, and the potency of organized 
effort to accomplish useful purposes. Above 
all, and beyond all these material advantages, 
it has elevated the standard of manhood and 
womanhood in the representatives of a great 
industry, where muscle, before, was regarded 
as superior to mind; it has made farmers 
more worthy citizens, and has given their 
families higher consideration. Its principles 
are in accord with the strictest rules of mor- 
ality, and its teachings have tended to refine 
and elevate all its members.” 

Truly, our Order is fulfilling its mission, 
and has already accomplished a great work, 
which no careful observer can fail to see and 
acknowledge. And yet there are broad and 
unfinished fields of labor before us, and new 
ones constantly opening up to our view. 

The Caucus System. 

I am inclined to the opinion that if farm- 
ers ever acquire the influence in politics and 
public affairs which their numbers, their in- 
igence, and the importance of their voca- 
tion entitle them to, a radical change must be 


c , as for example, a school 
district. In cities, give a caucus to 
every one, two or three blocks, requiring one 
for one hundred, two hundred or three hun- 





dred people—three hundred should be the 
maximum number.” 

Under our present syetem for electing dele- 
gates to nominating conventions, the town- 
ship caucus is generally held in the village 
or place of holding elections. Farmers have 
many miles to travel to reach it, and, as a| 
rule, but few attend. This is favorable for | 
the scheming politicians, who, with an ele- 
ment 


| 
| 
| 


easily controlled, can so manipulate 
them as to favor their own interest. Whereas, 
if the eight, ten or fifteen delegates to be | 
hosen were apportioned to the school dis | 
ricts, and a caucus held in each to elect its | 
me or two delegates, as the case may be, 
he influence of village saloons, or the one in 
he grocery upon the four corners, would in | 
i great measure be avoided; and a much | 
greater number of the prominent tax-paying | 
citizens of the township would take part in 
selecting such delegates. This is a question | 
worthy of our consideration, and a profitable | 
thems for 
Granges. 


discussioa in our Subordinate | 


| 

Our Schools. | 

We wanta class of schools, said Master | 
Woodman, and we want a system of instruc- 
tion which shall bring the means of a practi- 
cal education, suited to the wants of every | 
child in the community. We want a system 
which shall include manual labor in conjunc- 
tion with, and as an essential part of, intel- 
lectual culture; which shall develop strong 
odies, active intellects, a love for work and 
for shall fit 
men and women for industrial pursuits as 


contempt idleness ; and which 


well as for other and the now higher es- 
teemed kinds of work. 
Condition of the Order and Conclusion. | 
rhe condition of the Order in the several 
States will be shown by the reports of the 
State Masters, but 1 am satisfied that it is 
generally good, and in most of the States | 
Since last meeting a re- 
vival ot Grange work has taken place in Con- | 





prosperous, our 


+ 


terest. | 


For five years a single Grange hac 


worked solitary and alone in that State with 
he motto 
PETUA !" upon its walls. 
the 
forty-two members in g 


In January, 1885, 
Master, Sherman Kimberley, reported | 
ood standing. 
March following, I appointed him General | 
Deputy, with authotity to organize 


Granges | 
in the State. 


In January last he reported 
one new Grange organized, making two in| 
the State, with a membership of 131, and in 
July last he organized a State Grange, with 
sixteen Subordinate Granges and a member- 
ship ot 700. To-day there is more than 1000 
members enrolled in the books of the Subor- 
dinate Granges, and the representatives of 
that State Grange are now occupying seats 
in this body. Here is an example of faith 
and perseverence in Grange work worthy of 
imitation, : 
Indications of a reviving interest is also 
apparent in Nebraska. I appointed two dep- 
uties for that State, and new Granges 
have been organized, and one re-organized, 
but no farther marked has been 
made. I am inclined, however, to the opin- 
ion that “fields in that State are now ready 
for the harvest,” and that a good competent 
lecturer would in a few weeks be able to or- 
ganize a State Grange upon a permanent 
basis which would honor the Order, and be a | 
lasting benefit to the toiling husbandmen of | 
that State. 

Whenever the work languishes it is through 
1 failure to comprehend the necessity of such 
an organization among farmers, or a want of | 
1 clear understanding by the members of its | 
real object aud purpose. Hence the work of | 
enlightenment must be carried into the Sub- 
ordinate Granges by lecturers, special docu 
ments and the Grange press. 


| 
| 


two 


progre SS 





The lecture system is a strong arm of sup 
port, and effective in arousing men to action. | 
It cannot be dispensed with, and should be | 
encouraged and strengthened; but it is ex 
pensive, and funds are not always on hand to | 
pay lecturers. The National Grange cannot 
furnish lecturers for State Granges and do 
justice to all without exhausting its treasury. 
rhis would be an unwise and ruinous policy. 
Special documents are valuable and should 
be liberally supplied and as widely circulated | 
but they, too, are expensive, | 
and generally fail to reach the masses. In| 
my judgment, the Grange press is the cheap- | 
est and most efficient medium for the dis- | 
semination of information among our mem-| 
bers, and for enlightening public sentiment, 
that can be employed. 

A good lecture that costs ten dollars or 
more may be listened to and benefit a few 
hundred or a few thousand persons; the 
same published in a score or more journals 
devoted to the Order, at an expense too in- 
significant to mention, would reach two or 
three hundred thousand readers. I there- 
fore urge that our Grange journals be en- 
couraged by all means proper to use, and at 
our command, and their circulation extended 
as widely as possible. 

In conclusion, I will say that we need a 
more marked revival in our work, and I mis- 
take the signs of the times if we are not on 
the eve of such a revival. A revival in the 
religion of the Grange—if you please; for 
the Grange has a religion pure and undefiled ; 
whicn has been beautifully portrayed, to- 
gether with the needed revival, by Rev. Doc- 
tor Grosh—one of the founders of the Order, 
and first Chaplain of the National Grange. 
Quoting in part from Dr. Cuyler, Br. Grosh 
said: “The revival, then, which we need is a 
revival of the religion which keeps God's 
commandments; which tells the truth, and 
sticks to its promises ; which pays a hundred 
cents on a dollar; which cares more for a 
good character than a fine coat; which votes 
at the ballot-box in the same direction that it 
prays ; which denies ungodly lusts and which 
can be trusted in every stress of temptation. 
A revival which will sweeten our homes, and 
chasten our press, and purify our politics, and 
cleanse our business and commerce from 
roguery and rotteness, would be a boon from 
heaven. A revival which will bring not only 
a bible knowledge, but a bible conscience to 
all, is what the land is dying for. The world’s 
sorest want to-day is more Christ-like men 
and women. The preaching it needs is more 
sermons in shoes. 

“Then let the homes send into the Granges 
a continuous stream of accessions taught in 
such a revived religion; and but very few 
years—but a generation at most — would 
make all corrupt parties and rings and Legis- 
latures and Congresses and grasping monop- 
olies, so effectually things of the past that 
their mention would sound like that of the 
Deluge or the destruction of Sodom and Go- 
morrah. And our homes—the homes of our 
land—how blessed would they be in the at- 
mosphere of such a religion, thus constantly 
revived in the minds and hearts of their in- 
mates! A heaven would each be—an earthly 
heaven to go to heaven in.” 

Then let us in our deliberations here, in 
our State, County and Subordinate 
throughout the land, with our tongues and 
our press, with our examples and our prayers, 


as possible ; 








made in the prevailing system by which nom- 
rations to office are made, In a recent and 





wo ther for this revival in our frater- 
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OVERCOATS 
FOR LITTLE BOYS, 


Ages 3 to 8 Years. 


Our latest novelties in handsome and) old, and of this number 122 
necticut, which will be noted with much in-| stylish Overcoats for little Boys winter 
Scotch Effects, 
of our Order, “ESTO-PER-| Broken Plaids and Checks, cut Double 
Breasted, Plaited and Belted, or without 
In | Belts, either with Adjustable Shouider 
Cape or with a tasty Silk-lined Hood. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, 12 


wear; in Mixtures, 


Manufacturing Retailers and Jobbers 


Boys’ Retail Department, 


440 WASHINGTON STREET 


BOSTON. 








The Best Newspaper in America, 
and by far the Most Readable. 


Agents wanted everywhere to eam 
money in distributing the Sun’s Pre- 
miums. 


The most interesting and advanta- 
geous offers ever made by any News- 
paper. 

No Subscriber ignored or neglected. 
Something for all. 

Beautiful and Substantial Premiums in 
Standard Gold and other Watches, Valuable 
Books, the Best Family Sewing Machine 
known to the trade, and an unequaled list 
of objects of real utility and instruction. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 
DAILY, per Year (without Sunday) $6 00 
DAILY, per Month (without Sunday) 50 
SUNDAY, per Year . . + !00 
FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 7 00 
WEEKLY, per Year . . +. /!00 

Address, THE SUN, New York City, 
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Cure Guaranteed 


The Electro Galvanic Suspensory Belt isa Pos- 

itive Cure for Nervous Debility, ons ot Viger, 
Weak Premature Cld Age, &c. &c. r 

idif every Belt we sell doer not generate a 

riccurrent, Price reduced to 85. With 
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Graveyards are full of peo- 
ple who believed they could 
be cured by dosing the system 
with poisonous drugs. If you 
are ailing and have tried med- 
icine without being cured, do not 
be discouraged, but take advantage 
of the offer we make you. We will 
send you, on trial, one of our Electric 
Medicated Appliances to 
case, provided you agree to pay for it 
if it cures you in one month. If it 
does not cure you, it costs you noth- 
ing. Js not thisa fairoferf Dii- 
ferent Appliances to cure Dysrrr- 
814, RHEUMATISM, LIVER AND Kip- 
ney Diseases, Pies, Lune Dis- 
EASES ASTHMA, CATARREH, Laue 
Back, A@us, Depitity, and 
many other Diseases. Remem- 
ber, we do not ask you tobuy 
them blindly ; but merely to 
try them, at our risk. 125.000 
Cures made during 1584, in 


and blank for statement 
of your case, sent free. 
Address, at once, Elec- 
tric Pad M’f’g Co., 564 
State St.,Brooklyn,N.¥ 
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— The tire in Galveston, Texas, destroyed 
568 residences, 
— The victorious Servians continue to ad- 
vance in the Balkans war. 
- This year’s vintage in California, it is 
ascertained, will be a short one. 


- The Southside Club of Long Island is 
propagating trout with success. 
— Snow-white quails are being talked about 
among sportsmen as great curiosities. 
— General John C, Fremont is reported to 
he in poor health and in almost abject poverty. 
— In the stock market the general sentiment 
of the public still appears to be in favor of 
higher prices. 
Divorce and conspiracy cases appear to 
have taken up a full share of judicial attention 
in Boston of late. 


‘Twenty-five dollars a ton is what they 





ask and get for Pennsylvania anthracite coal in 

the City of Mexico. 

A fair has been going on during the week 
in Horticultural Hall, in aid of the Home for 
Aged Couples in Boston. 

— A thousand cans of milk soured on the 
cars en route from Ulster County for New 
York city, one day last week. 


Although surface railroads continue to be 


| A boudoir car ticket from this city to 
| Texas was purchased at the Fitchburg Railroad 
| depot the other day which cost $2500. 
| 
| 





War ships and postal steamers navigating | 
Suez Canal between Port Said and Suez | 


the 


are to be allowed to be fitted with electric | 
| lights. | 


It is understood that the President will 


recommend to Congress a change in the weather 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 


yureau, so as to make it a purely civil estab- | . 


lishment. 


— There are 157 professors in the — 
Universities who are between 80 and 90 years | 
| 22 still continue to | 
give lectures. 

The conservative member of parliament 
from Londonderry, England, was last week 
mobbed by a large crowd of spirited factory 
girls in that city. 

The number of soldiers which Eastern 
Roumelia can bring into the field is 25,000, 
ind they have of late been brought into a state 
of high efficiency preparatory to what may yet | 
take place. 

Riel, the leader of the rebellion in the 
Northwest, was hanged at Regina on Monday 
morning early for high treason. The effect of 
this execution on the French Canadians is yet 
to be seen. 

— Daniel Webster said he never went on a 
without his trunk Mrs. 
Emma Willard’s History of the United States, 
the 


journey taking in 


marginal notes of which he 


considered 





very valuable. | 


— ‘lhe Russian treatment for acute and | 
chronic catarrh is to wash the legs from the | 
knees downwards with ice-cold water at night | 
ind morning, the washing to be followed with | 
vigorous friction with rough towels. 
- This year the movement of green fruit | 
eastward from California will amount to about 
thirty-eight million pounds against seven mil- | 
lion pounds last year; and it is predicted that 
in 1886 there will be fifty million pounds | 
shipped. | 
— Mr. Gladstone expressed himself as not | 
mly disappointed but greatly shocked at the | 
manner in which the Liberal papers of Edin- | 
burg treated his speech in that city. He 
charged them with open disloyalty to the Lib- 
eral party and its interests. | 
A subterranean church has been discov- 
ered beneath a Turkish mosque in Constanti- | 
nople. The remains are still traceable of reli- | 
gious paintings which once profusely adorned | 
the walls, among them the Ecce Homo, the | 


Virgin, and John the Baptist. } 


Mr. Freeman, the eminent English his- 
torian, wore, when in this country, a mass of 
fiery red hair and beard, and seemed proud of | 
it; Lord Randolph Churchill is said to think 
more of his moustache than of his secretary - 
ship; and the remarkable pattern of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s collars has long been a theme for the 
gossips and satirists. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY, 

and we might also say—time and pain as well 
-is our advice to good housekeepers and ladies 
generally. The great necessity existing always 
to have a perfectly safe remedy convenient for 
the relief and prompt cure of the ailments pe- 
culiar to women—functional irregularity, con- 
stant pains, and all the symptoms attendant 
upon uterine disorders—induces us to recom- 
mend strongly and unqualifiedly Dr. Pierce’s 
“Favorite Prescription”—woman’s best friend. 
It will save monay. 





Dogs, Canaries 
And All Pet Birds, 


POCTORED BY 
JACOB GRAVES, 
24 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. 
of all kinds for sale. 6 2 avnan 
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COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE. 
Wonderful oe, 5 lations and 
and 
ness to all. book of 1 


hi 
for 10 cts, by the Umon Publishing Co. 


nov2l 4t 











cow 


PURE BLOOD JERSEYS. 


(REGISTERED, 


AND HEREFORD STEERS 


FOR SALE. 
The Jerseys all have solid colors and solid points. 
The Herefords are well matched, and old cocngh to 
work. JOHN B 


septs 26w Princeton, Mass. 


156 New Scrap Pictures and 50 F 








Card 
mailed for 10c,. ESSEX CA WORKS, 


vorytown, Conn. 





@ eae, Sot Bore, loop Fringe, &c. Cards sent 
—_ for Gc. . Steam Card Works, 
3 ord, Conn va te 1s ; 


trated pamphlet in sealed envelope mailed free, 
| dressing VO. 


othing on ea wi 

ake hens lay like it. It 
eures chicken cholera 
and all diseases of hens. 


CONDITION 


POWDER 


is absolutely pure and 
highly concentrated. One ounce is wort 


old. Divs 

y mail free 
h s pound ofany other kind. It is strictly a medicine to be given wt 
: everywhere, or sent by mail for 45 cents in amps. 21-4 lb. air tight ti cans, § 1; by? ml. $1 a0. 
Six cans by express, prepaid, for $5.00. DEK. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 
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CENTS WANTED~ 
FOR THE PICTORIAL COMPLETE 
aabracing iorses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Jees and Dog By Hor ‘ 1 n T I 
poet ons - nd Catt) 20 ra Stogk of Farm poth ia Health one prePene. 00 

es of Horses and Cattle; m avings an olored Plates. Farmers clear $i é 
NOW! Exclusive Territory. Book absolute! te fort ontiden 
“Extracts from Agent's Report,” etc., address N,. D, I 


oct24 4ts 3teow 


Stover Windmill. 


HIGHEST AWARD 


aT THE 


(CENTENNIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD 
MASS. CHAR'LE MEC’S ASSOC'N, 1884. 


And Numerous other Medals & Diplomas. 


THE SIMPLEST MILL MADE 


This OLD and RELIABLE Windmill has now bee 
in use for over 13 Year lt 
ploy this ecc 





ubject pertaining r tellin 


h. AC 
rmsand 
r New York. 


without Competition. | 
hompson Pub. Co., & | 





Village 
their advantage to « 

+ This mill requires less 
made, a specia 
gearings upon w ‘ 
Phis will commend itself 

Se < great importance 

friction is reduc 

the wheel to move 

work. The Workm 

order, and satisfu 
PUMPs, TANK 

nished and ESTIMA 
Written test 

at our office, 


HENRY W. PEABODY 
New England Agents, Mason Building, Liberty Sq... Boston. 


“EUREKA!” | CLARK'S 
Root Cutter, 


<< ACKNOWLEDGED 1} 
. 
‘ = =T . I ‘ eth 


imotials mers may be ae 


a CO., 
oct TT 
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“1 HAVE FOUNDIT.” 


Is the exclamation of every lady who has used the | 


Eureka Knitting Silk, Filo Floss “) HIGGANUM WEG COM PANY. 


Wash Embroidery Silks, «al! of which are 
38 South Market Street, 


FAST COLORS, BOSTON, "ASS 


All Experts in Mnitting, Art Embroid- 
ery, Etching, Outlining, etc., prefer the above 
goods to any other, and always insist on having 


BURERA SiILE. 
nov?! 6t 

NERV OUW | =f 

DEBILITATED A 


You are allowed a free trial of thirty days of the use 
of Dr. Dye’s Celebrated Voltaic Belt with Electric Sus- 


Lever Hay Cutters. 


Send for Cir 





qt bOt Man 


IAMPIRE 
BLACK 


Warerrroor 


OIL DRESSING, 


Will Blacken, Waterproof, Soften 
keep from Rotting, Crack 
Harde ’ vr iy 
B 











other diseases, 
ankbood guaranteed. fase 
LTAIC BELT CO.. Marshall ch. 


Sut 


novl4 


LESS WORK 
lo apply t r ( te 
do all that ij ‘ 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO,, 


160 CONGRESS 8... BRosTONW 
PrP. H. DOWNES md RT 
Providence, KR. 1. Get yur ale 


Grind 


cent. more mad 
‘Also POWER M 


your own Bone, 


Meal, Oyster Shell 
ac 


More Money Needed. 


Phi 
i ED MELLS. Circulars and Testimonials x 
liommittee in charge of the construction ¥ E : " ¢ 
hy and the erection of the Statue, | 9 @Pplication. WILSON BKOS., Easton, Pa. 
in order to raise funds for nov? Bit 
its completion, have prepared, from 
model furnished by the artist, a perfect fac-simile ‘ 7 
Miniature Statuette, which they are delivering . . 
to subscribers throughout the United States at y “ 
ey J i t 

world. Fortunes awa ker ‘ 

Terms mailed tree ri & Co., Augusta, Maine 
nov7-52t 


STUNINGTON LINE, 


No. Statuette, sx inches in height,—the 
INSIDE ROUTE. 


Statue bronzed; Pedestal, nickel-silvered,—at 
One Dollar each, delivered. 
No. 2 Statuette, in same metal, twelve inches 
high, pe of bronzed and nickeled, at 
Five Dollars each, delivered, 
No. 8 Statuette, trvelve inches high, finely 
chased, Statue bronzed, Pedestal, Ileavily 
Silver-Plated, witl PLUSH sTAND, at 
Ten Dollars each, delivered. 
au f'( k— 
, T ° y 
4 WW EST. 
Express train leaves Boston & A rovidence R. B 
Station daily (Sundays excepted) at 6:30 P. M. 
Tickets and Staterooms secured at Company office 
ti Washington street, cor. State, and at Boston & 
Providence RK. Kh, Station 
J. W. KiCHARDSON. Agent, Eoston 
VOL SOM. sort. B.A PK OR 





Much time and money have been spent in 
rfecting the Statuettes, and they are much 
mproved over the first sent out. The Com- 
mittee have received from subscribers many 
letters of commendation 
The New York World Fund of $100,000 com- 
letes the Pedestal, but it is estimated that 
000 is yet needed to pay for the iron fasten- 
Ll and the erection of the Statue. 
iberal subscriptions for the Miniature Statu- 
ettes will produce the desired amount. 
Address, with remittance, 


RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, 
American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, aia 
83 Mercer Street, New York. | _ 


nov2l it 


SOUTH 


LITHOGRAPH 


MANUFACTURING CO, 


181 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. 
Lithographers, 
Alberty pe & Photo-Lithographers 


Wetal & Glass Show Cards, 


We will send to any address on receipt of 60 cents 
(in stamps) a box of 25 assorted sheets of 


SORAP PICTURES, 


such as are usuilly retailed at & cents per sheet. As 
we have but alimited quantity of these, which we 
are closing, immediate application will be necessary 
to secure any. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
ALF. COOKE’'S CELEBRATEO ADVER 
TISING CIRCULARS. 


a thorough and economic means of advertising 


FARM IMPLEMENTS & FERTILIZERS. 





Contains no Rosin, Sal Soda or Lime; is not made 
from Grease, and contains nothing injurious to the 
skin or the finest fabric. Is entirely pure. Wiil not 

ll or harden woollens. Insures a pure and lasting 
white. Used like any —- and by everybody, even 
inexperienced hands, with perfect success. Con 
tains no bleaching powder or anything of like nature 
Removes easily all stains met with in the laundry. 
Is a true odorless, antiseptic and sanitary soap, ren 
dering it valuable for sick rooms and hospitals. 

If you cannot get it of your grocer, send direct to 
the office of the Company. anufactured under 
Patent Jan. 23, 1877, and for sale by the 


CANTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


160 on, Bam 


Songrens Street, Boston, Mars DIPLOMAS 


FAS. L. LETTLE, JB., Pres. ~—ineien 








SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 


FEW well-bred heifers, from 2 months to 26 
months old, of Lady Sale family; some bred to 


n of Imp. Baron Hubback 2d; he 
ull, All over 6 months old recorded 
PLINY M 





nal ! 


00 
Worcester, Mass, 


ifer calves 
Sample book and full outfit and Lovel; 

| BARDS Simon Sarafor se. amp: ‘Cara Wort, | Frc 

Ct. nov2i4t | Ya 


Chromo and Cards sen 
0 cts. CENTERB. 


120 NEw > PECTURBESand 48 New 
brook, Conn 
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ATA eT a ye 4 ont tt eee 

cure by using Sy. Send 1 Oldest herd in America—Choicest 

, HIEND. Japa aye 4 HO STEINS stock — Lowest prices. Cows, 

= red Amy 1 land heifer calves always on = S 
Price S@ ets, and @l- KENOZA COMPO 


mail or express. | yearlings, bu = 
, Box 125, Haverhill, Mass, 
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. | Stock safel hij anywhere. loug 
9 ) A (Winaham Ce.), 
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Che Poet's oruer. 


Oe 
er ee er 


OVER! 


Phe dream of my young life is over! 
The hopes that I cherished are gone! 
have taken farewell forever 
Of ajl that I claimed as my own! 

The heart that I leaned on has failed me 
In the hour when I needed it most; 

In the hour when all else assailed me, 
That heart that I trusted was lost. 


The stars that shone soft in the old time, 
Shone how soft on my fair, brief love! 

Look now from the height of their far clime 
On the pain their pale calm cannot soothe. 


Thus ever tade swift from our vision 
The dreams of our passionate youth ; 

From the rapturous glimpse of Elysian 
To the terrible blank of the truth. 


But the heart must love on forever 
Where once its love has been given; 

It may scorn while it breaks, it will never 
Relinquish what once was its heaven. 


Then, whatever be mine in the long years 
That I stand here to meet all alone, 

There will never be tears like to these tears, 
Nor brightness like that which is gone. 

—(Godey's Lady's Book, for December. 


| Ladies’ Department. 


ee 





Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman. 


ON THE NOR'WEST; 


FROZEN IN. 
A WHALING YARN. 


BY JOHN HUBBARD WOODBURY. 
Author of “A Trip Southward,” “Corporal Squib 
en the Farm,” “ David and I,” “The Lost In 
dianman,” How I Found It,” ete., ete. 


CHAPTER XKXI. 
Earth Treatment. Patients “ Re- 
“ Jt’'s jest as I told ye.” 


Scurvy. 


lieved.” 


After that we occasionally saw a wolt or a 
fox, sometimes two or three together, but a 


thaw, which came about the last of —_ 
turned all our thoughts towards getting clear 
of the ice, and we gave little more attention 
to either wolves or foxes. 
we had warm southerly winds, which at length 
brought atwo days’ rain that laid bare and 
covered the ice in the bay with water. 

But to our great disappointment this thaw 
was followed by another cold snap, which 
almost froze out our new-born hope. The 


bay became a glistening field of ice, dazzlingly | 


bright, and the wind, having hauled clear 


round into the northwest, blew so furiously | 


that it kept us within the shelter of our can- 
vas roof for the next two days. But then it 
moderated ; the weather grew warmer, till it 
was probably as warm as it ever is at that 
season of the year in that high northern lati- 
tude, and this warm spell lasted about a 
week. 

Our first ascent of the ridge after the rain 
showed a clear sea to westward, not more 
than two or three miles away, the sight of 
which revived our almost frozen hopes. The 
icy bands were certainly being loosed; we 
felt sure that a few weeks more would set us 
free. The warm days that followed brought 


the open sea still nearer, till the ice-margin | 


along the shore was scarce more than a mile 
wide. But again it grew cold, and not until 
the very last of May was there any further 
relaxation of the icy grasp that held us. 

We were having no little anxiety now on 
account of a tendency to scurvy which was 
appearing among the crew. We had been 
living wholly on salt provisions for more than 
a vear, and had it not been for the anti- 
scorbutic supplies that had been provided,— 
acids, and various kinds of pickles,—no doubt 
we should have succumbed to this dread dis- 
ease long before. Mustard had been given 
is every day to eat withour meat ; and lime- 
juice, so long as it had lasted, had been occa- 
sionally dealt 
man; but now, although we still had mustard, 
pickles and vinegar 
the most valuab 
potatoes,—were gone. 

The se pi kled pot utoes h ad been made on 
board the ship, somewhere upon the voyage 
before I joined her. They had been peeled 
and slic ed and put in vinegar, and were really 
the most efficacious of all the anti-scorbutics 
we had. A few slices were dealt out to each 
man twice a week, as long as they lasted; but 


t 1ice, and also 
les,—the pickled 


For several days | 


out, a small quantity to each } 


told him what we needed, the powder and 
other things were given us, and in less than 
‘an hour we were back where Tanner and 
\Jerry were at work. They had drilled two 
holes down nearly the full length of their 
|crow-bars and were at work on two more. 
| “But two’s enough ter begin on,” said Tanner ; 
and the drills were allowed to rest while he 
charged the holes already drilled. > 

The blasts fully equalled our expectations. 
They threw up and loosened as much earth 
as we could carry away; and after it had 
been taken out the rough edges around the 
hole could be easily broken and other great 
chunks pried off. There was ly no neces- 
sity for a second blast ; but we said it would 
be too bad to carry the powder back, and so, 
keeping our poor patients waiting while we 
had our fun, we put in blast after blast till 
the powder was all gone. 

Then we went down to the ship, loaded 
with chunks of earth as large as we could 
carry, and piling them on some old canvas 
that we spread round the cook’s range, we 
went back for more; and on our return the 
second time it seemed that we had earth 
enough to fill an empty bread-cask, which 
was what we proposed to put it in, when 
thawed and sufficiently warmed—first stand- 
| ing the Kanakas up, naked, of course, inside, 
and burying them by inches as they stood. It 
would be rather novel treatment, but Uncle 
Jim and Tanner—and some of the rest as 
well—thought it would be almost sure to 
cure. 

A good fire was kept in the range all night, 
and the next morning the earth readily 
crumbled to a fine mold. Having parted 
with much of its moisture, hot water was 
poured over it in quantity to make it suffi- 
ciently moist, as well as to give it an agree- 
able warmth. Then the break-cask was 
brought down, and the two patients, now 
quite unable to stand alone, and of course 
quite helpless in our hands (though, by the 
way, Mr. Weeks now took the management 
of the oase into his hands), were stripped of 
their clothes and lifted into the cask, and 
there upheld while the warm earth was filled 
in around them. . 

They uttered no word of protest, seeming 
quite resigned, now, to whatever might come 
te them. It seemed, indeed, as if they rather 
enjoyed the warmth of the earth, as it gradu- 
ally came up around their naked bodies. 
When the cask was level full it reached 
about to their armpits ; though it was piled 
still higher, till the earth touched their chins ; 
and they stood entirely buried with the ex- 
ception of their heads. 

They would, of course, have to remain 
there some hours to get the full benefit of 
the remedy; and as they seemed very com- 
fortable, we all began to believe that they | 
|would be in some measure relieved by it. 
| Asking them how they felt when the earth 





me, and keeping the trunk of the tree 
tween the foe and me, while I said within 
myself, “If I get behind that tree wi 
your seeing me, you're a d ad | 
rapidly forward. So intent was the huge 
beast upon the calf that it did not 

me. I placed the barrels of my rifle against 
the tree, but was op om 

The tiger and calf lay contiguous, tails on 
end to us. The calf’s neck was in the tiger's 
mouth, whose large paws his vic- 
tim. I looked, waiting for some change in 
the position of the body, to allow me to aim 
at a vital part. There were some forty paces 
between us. 

At length the calf gave a struggle, and 
kicked the tiger, on which the latter 
him nearer, arching his own ro and ex 
posing the whites of his belly chest. 
pulled the trigger very slowly, aiming at the 
white and firing for his heart—he was on his 
left side—as if I was firing at an egg for a 
thousand pounds. 

I knew that I hit the s aimed at, but, 
to my astonishment, the tiger sprang up sev- 
eral feet in the air with a roar, rolled over, 
and towards me—for he was on higher 
ground than I was—when, bounding to his 
feet as if unscathed, he made for the moun- 
tains, the last rock of which was within forty 
yards of him. Immediately the tiger sprang 
to his feet and exposed his broad side to me, 
I stepped from behind the tree and shot him 
through the heart. He went straight and at 
undiminished speed, each bound covering 
fifteen feet at ent, for twenty-five yards, 
and then fell on his head under the lowest 
rock of the mountain, in which was his 
stronghold. His extreme length, as he lay 
dead, was ten teet eight inches; his tail was 
only three feet ae + apne! was very 
large. The points o' is large fangs were 
saniteshie’ toehens this had saved the 
calf, who, though much scratched and with 
sundry holes in his neck, was alive, and is 
now well and happy with my milch cattle at 
Naypore.—[Youth’s Companion. 


THE STUPID COUPLE. 


An Eptsode of a Voyage Across the 
Atlantic. 


{From Chambers’ Journal.) 

“The Stupid Couple”—at least, that was 
what the other passengers called them during 
the first few days of the voyage, after the 
ship had sailed from Queenstown. Not that 
they were so very stupid, either, but people 
readily get nicknames on board a vessel, and 
a nickname once acquired is apt to stick. 

John Pierrepont and his wife had come on 
board the Shasta at Queenstown by the last 





reached their armpits, they replied, smilingly 
but faintly, “Muchee good; muchee good. 


| 

After that, when we spoke to them, they | 
would smile, but seemed too happy to reply. 
“It’s workin’ charmin’; it’s workin’ charmin’, 
Uncle Jim would say, as he sat with a hand | 
on each stubby knee, as was his wont, watch- | 
ing them. “Course it'll cure ‘em; course 
"twill. 
} too fur gone.” 


| This last clause saved Uncle Jim, but it! 


was tatal to the poor Kanakas. 


They must | 
have been too far gone; for after the earth | 


had been piled to theirchins they never spoke. | 


When any one spoke to them a faint smile 
would cross their dusky faces, showing that 
| they were feeling comfortable at least, an 
we supposed that owing to the pressure of 
the earth the act of speaking required more 
effort than they cared to make. 


the novelty of the thing having worn off, we 
| ship's duties, paying little more attention to 
them ; for with the cook always by it seemed 
unnecessary that any one else should watch 
them. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon 
when the cook came up on deck, where we 
all were at that time, in a hurried and some- 
what frightened way, and gasped rather than 
spoke : 
| “I—I—I's ‘fraid, capuu, dem Kanacks—is 


-sysN 
“Is what, doctor ? 
the matter ?” 
“Wal, capun, dey don’t wink. 
| watchin’ ‘em, an’ dey don’t wink.” 
“Is that so?” And without another word 
| the captain went down to look at our patients. 
The cook followed him, and all who felt at 
| liberty to do so followed the cook. 
| I was not one of these, but as near as I 
| could learn those patients had indeed stopped 
winking. Their eyes were open, fixed in a 
meaningless stare; neither showed, by either 
wink or smile, that he had further recogni- 


Out with it! What's 


I's been a 


there had been only a twenty-gallon cask of tion of the human voice. 


them, and now they were gone. 

All who had made use of the potatoes were 
still in fairly good condition, but not all had 
made use of them. Our two Kanakas, espec- 
ially, could not be made to taste them. They 
would always throw theirs away, or give them 
away to others who were glad to get them; 
and being also very lax in taking exercise, 
these poor fellows were now suffering the 
consequences, if suffering it can be called; 
for I am not sure that they experienced any 
pain. They seemed to be dying, by slow de- 
grees, a painless death. 

Our Kanakas were naturally dark skinned, 
but their skins had lost their healthy lustre 
and looked dead and bloated, while their lips 
had an almost greenish hue. ‘they had be- 
come more and more averse to taking exer- 
cise, and at length the only way they could 
be got outside the ship was to drive them out 
with a rope’s-end; and when they were out, 
the poor shivering fellows would only stand 
and look. piteously back. It was only by 
threats of the rope’s-end that they could be 
made to move about; and as the little exer- 
cise that could be driven into them in that 
way really amounted to nothing, and seemed 
but useless cruelty, they were at length 
allowed to remain altogether on board the 


ship; being compelled, however, to be on! 
deck at least two hours out of the twenty- | 


four. 
At length it came to be evident that these 


oor creatures would never see their sunny | 


island homes again. They had a deathly, 


weary, pitiably sorrowful look, all the time ; | 


and yet the poor fellows never uttered a word 
of complaint. Their gums became swollen 
and spongy, their flesh flabby, and their 
limbs s:emed to refuse to support them when 
they tried to walk. The old hands said to 
each other that Bill and Joe, as we called 
them, would never live to get clear of the ice 
unless we should have another thaw very 
soon; and as there were others who were 
ten‘ling the same way, and al! felt that the 
disease was liable to appear in themselves at 
any time, our anxiety to be free from that 
icy hold was doubly increased. 

But after those last few days of pleasant 
weather we seemed for a time to wait in vain. 
The hills were bare, but the earth was frozen 
hard, the chilling north winds counteracting 
all the effect of the sun's rave. As the d — 
went by our compassion for those poor Ka- 
nakas became more deeply aroused. They 
had come to a point where they could not get 
on deck without being helped, and unless 
some counteracting influence could be quickly 
brought to bear against the deadly disease. 
the end, with them, would soon come. Uncle 
Jim said, over and over again, that if they 
could only be covered up in the ground 
awhile they'd get over it. “ Wall,” Tanner 
would reply, “if they don’t get over it we'll 
have ter cover ‘em up, most likely, ’nd I} 
shouldn't wonder if they did come out all | 
right, "bout judgment time.” 

Still Tanner had more faith in the earth 
treatment than this would imply, and he, too, } 
felt sure that if the sufferers could only be | 
buried up to the neck in fresh earth, for | 
awhile, it would cure them,—or at least 
greatly help them. I had heard the same 
treatment recommended for scurvy before, 
while in the Trident, and I think it was gen- 
erally understood by wi 
days that burying 


a a scurvy patient m the 
ground for a time 


| “You've cured’em!” said the captain to 
Uncle Jim, who had followed him; “you've 
cured’em! See, they’re dead as herrings !” | 
} “Wal,” was thereply, “I knew twould kill 
/orcure. They’s too fur gone, captin ; course 
they’s too fur gone. It’s jest as i told ye.” 

“Take them out,” the captain ordered ; | 
“take them out; we shall have to bury them 
| now, sure.” : 
| As the readiest way to get them out, the 
hoops were cut away and the staves of the 
cask pulled apart, and then the two bleached 
patients were drawn forth, limp, but still 
| warm, seeming indeed to have been almost | 
parboiled by that warm, steamy earth. As| 
| warmth was what they had been longing for | 
all that winter, we could not but think that, | 
though our treatment had proved fatal, it 
had, after all, brought to those poor, shiver- 
ing mortals a comfortable death—a death 
which it may be they had really enjoyed. 

And yet there could be no doubt that they 
would have chosen to undergo more months | 
of chilling cold, could they have but been | 
assured that at the end of it all they would 
have been returned to their own warm, sunny 
isles, and the friends who were there await- | 
ing them. They may have died happily, and 
have gone to even more blissful abodes, but 
it was only for those sunny homes in the 
Hawaiian Isles that their hearts were long- 
ing. And so we could not, after all, but still 
think of them with pity. 

And now we had to bury those dead in 
another way; in a way which, though they | 
were of such small account to us, carried sad- 
ness to our hearts. There need be nothince 
sad in burying the friendless dead ; but we 
knew that these had friends, and that we 
|must carry sadness home to them. That, 

after all, is the worst of death—it is for 
j those who are left, not for those who are! 
gone. 

But we buried them; and the same hole 
that we had digged in the vain hope of bring- 
ing them back to life served for the grave, | 
though before placing them in it we took 
pains to give it more fitting shape. We 
carried back the earth that we had brought 
away, and placed a part of it for the bodies 
to rest on, then covered them with what was 
left, and piled other clods of frozen earth 
over all. Setting up a board on which the 
cooper had painted in black letters the name | 
of each whom death had thus released, with 
the date on which their spirits had taken | 
flight, we left them to become again a part of 
the earth of which they had been formed. } 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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KILLING A MAN-EATER. 
Only two creatures are distinctively known | 
as “man-eaters,” namely, the shark and the | 


Buryin’ allurs cures em, if they ain’t | 


| So they were allowed to remain there, till, | 


went about our own affairs and the regular | 


tender, a few minutes before the propeller 


: ~ | commenced to revolve slowly, and they had 
All right now. | J J 


not yet found their state-room when the sig- 
nal “Full speed ahead” passed from the 


| bridge to the engine-room; and the throb- 


bing of the great engines told all old travelers 


| that their yoyage was commenced in earnest, 


| and that till the ship entered New York har- 
bor the engines would not rest for a moment 
| from their work of driving the great ship on. 
The saloon of the Shasta was quite full of 
cabin passengers, and she had many steerage 


j}and second-cabin passengers as well. She 


was the largest and newest ship of the line, 
and was commanded by the company’s com- 


;modore, Captain Hood, a general favorite, 
j | and known among old travelers to and from 


America as the luckiest skipper that ever 
|}sailed the Atlantic. Perhaps it was be- 
cause there were so many of these seasoned 
| travelers, wise in the ways of steamers, on 
board, that John Pierrepont and his wife 
seemed to be particularly inexperienced in 
travel, and, therefore, deserving of being 
called stupid; they must certainly never 
have taken a long voyage before ; they showed 
no disposition to struggle for what some 
thought the best seats at the table, and they 
accepted without a grumble the state-room 
assigned to them, which was one of the 
smallest in the ship. In fact, they were too 
easily satisfied. The Pierreponts were re- 
served because they knew no one on board ; 


but this seemed to give them no concern, 


they being perfectly satisfied with their own 
society. Many of the American families and 
other passengers had known each other at 
home or had met before, either in other 
ships or traveling about in Europe, and were 
like a large party of old friends. 

The journey in autumn to America was 
what the Pierreponts called their wedding 
trip ; but it was a long deferred one, for they 
had been married nearly six years, and had 
left three little children at home in careful 
hands. Before they were married they had 
really settled to go to America for their wed- 
ding trip; but just then Mr. Pierrepont had 
inherited a property, and each year afterward 
something had happened to prevent their 
plan from being carried out. 

The weather was splendid out in the At- 
lantic. The ocean ad its long, low roll, 
sometimes showing a ripple where the wind 
touched it tenderly, and sometimes crisped 
by a light breeze, which generally died away 
at sunset, and each day the voyagers saw a 
red sun sinking into the water right ahead. 
At length, one afternoon, the voyage was 
half over—mid Atlantic had been reached. 
Pierrepont and his wife were far aft on the 
poop, close to the rail, he reading, and she 
knitting, as their custom was. She is a fair, 
gracious woman, with gray eyes and squirrel- 
colored-hair, perhaps about twenty-five years 
of age. He is a eniinted, well-knit fel- 
low of thirty, deep-chested, and lean, black- 
haired, with a crisp beard and tawny skin. 
He is dressed in one of his old white flannel 
cricketing suits, with a hat of the same stuff. 
People wore pretty much what they liked on 
deck, and this was John Pierrepent’s fancy ; 
while some of the other gentlemen, with tall 
hats, glorious scarfs, diamond pins, and 


| everything else to match, endeavored by their 


dress to fascinate the ladies, who were sit- 
ting or walking about the deck, in all the 
brilliant colors of a flower-garden. 

There was one passenger who attracted 
more attention than any other, and this was 
nota young lady, nor a gentleman with a 
diamond pin; he was simply a little boy of 
eight, but then he was Captain Hood's son, 
and every one wished to be friendly with 
him, and to amuse him. He had made 
friends of all the passengers, and was quite 
at home on board, and now was running to 
and fro on the poop among the groups of 
ladies and gentlemen, rolling a great aloes 
ball of hollow India rubber. 

Captain Hood’s home was on the Hudson, 
a few miles from New York City. His elder 
children were girls, and little Jack was his 
only son. It had been an old promise that 
as soon as Jack was eight years of age his 
father was to take him on a voyage to Eug 
land and back ; indeed, from the time that 
Jack was four years old he had talked about 


| this great treat he was to have; and, in the 


meantime, his interest in nautical matters 
grew large by watching the craft of all kinds 
passing up and down the Hudson, right in 
ont of the windows of their house. When 
the time came, and Captain Hood saw he 
could take Jack over, his mother was very 
unwilling to let him go; she fearec some 
harm might happen to him, and raised all 
the difficulties and objections she possibly 
could; but Jack and his father carried the 
day. The first eastward run of the Shasta 
was a chance not to be missed; and the 
weather was very fine and settled. Mrs. 
Hood and her daughters, came down to the 
wharf in New York to see the steamer off. 


tiger. Thousands of human beings are de- | Her last words to her husband were: “Re- 
voured annually in India by tigers, so that | member, if you don’t bring Jack safe home, 
nothing can strike greater consternation into | you needn’t come without him.” The Cap- 
the hearts of the poor defenceless villagers of | tain remembered these words later. He re- 
that great country than the ery of “Ti r !” | plied : “All right, little woman; we'll be 
Any one who kills one of these beasts is re-| back with you for breakfast some fine morn- 
garded as a public benefactor ; and, perhaps ing in less than five weeks.” 

among the reasons why the British have During the voyage to Liverpool all went 
gained such a foothold in the country, is that | well. The chief stewardess took Jack under 


Englishmen are so passionately fond of hunt- 
ing, scores and hundreds of tigers, not to 


|their prowess every year. An officer in 


| her special care, and he slept in her cabin. 
| While the ship was in the Mersey, Jack and 


haling crews in those |mention other wild animals, fall victims to | his friend, the stewardess, went to stay at a 


}farm in Lancashire, and only came down a 


I don’t know how long— | the British army of India gives the following | day or two before the steamer sailed on her 


would cure him. At any rate, both Unele | description of his first experience with a man- | present voyage. The boy was now quite ac- 


Jim and Tanner had faith in it. 


But to bury those poor fellows in the frozen 
earth on those wind-swept hills could not be 


done. Still Tanner said we might dig up | 


some of the earth and bring it down and 
warm it, and bury them in it on board the 


| eater : 

| Iwaited for daylight with much anxiety, 
and directly there was sufficient light I got 
my people up and started for the place where 
we had tied a calf. Scarcely two hundred 
yards had been passed when we heard the 


ship. Uncle Jim fell in with this idea. Of| tiger, which infested that part of the forest, 
course we could do that, he said,— we young | roar loudly. 


fellows that liked to be running up and down | 


My guide, the father of the only remaining 


all the time; we could just as well do it as not. | family in the vill vhi i 
) f t as not. j age, whispered: “Wuh_ hai 
“And if the Kanakas don’t live,” he added, |—that is he!” I replied volt you run, you 


“"twon’t no more’n kill ’em.” 


We all expressed our willingness to do |in front my head hunter, Mangkalee, who | 


jare adead man. Keep behind us.” Placing 


everything we could for the poor fellows, and | has a very good sight, while, in the dark, my 
as the captain had no objection to the ex-| own is very bad, we hurried along the path. 


periment being tried—for indeed he, too, 


Coming to some rocks from which I knew 


thought very favorably of it—we went up to | that the tied-up calf could be seen, and think- 
the nearest bare spot with spades and crow- | ing that the shikaree = not have remem- 


bars, to see what impression we could make | bered the spot, I pulled him back cautiously. 
|I looked. There was the white calf, appar- 


Mangkalee remarked as much 


on the frozen earth. 
It was as hard as a rock. 


We could scarce | ently dead. 


do more than pry off a few chips by drilling |in a —T. b ~. yo shikaree, Nur- 
in t 


in a few inches with the crow-bars. 


“We'l 


1 | soo, was me on 


never get enough ter bury ‘em in this way,” | gazed ata tail. The distance was some sixty 


said Tanner, when we 


small basket full. 


blarst it out.” 


There were ready responses to this sug-| fi 


tion, you may be sure. We had no dou 


nad chipped off a| yards from us, but we could not make out 
“I say, mates, let’s ask | the tiger. 
the old man to give us some powder, an’ | 


At ength the end of the tail moved. Nur- 
soo, making a simllar motion with his fore- 
nger, whispered in my ear: “Doom-hilta- 
| hai” (The tail’s moving). I now made out 


the captain would let us have the powder for | the body clear enough. Not a blade of mes 
01 


that if some of us would go down and 


the purpose of saving life, and Tanner said | nor a leaf was between us. A me od 


et the | tree, without a branch on it for 


t 
y feet 


pate and other things we needed, he and from the ground, was twenty yards nearer 


try would be drilling holes the while 


the rest of us went back to the ship, | 


earrying the little earth we had obtained, 


having made our report to the captain’ and | shikaree, Manghalee, og meng dec |taee pests f ships, who were 





| the tiger. 
It was very probable that be would see us, 


, Mangkalee, with my hand 


e left. We all! 


|customed to life on board a steamer, and 
| went where he liked all over the ship; the 
bridge and the steerage were the only forbid- 
den places. He had become quite friendl 
with many of the sailors, and he had not the 
lleast objection to a confidential chat with 
|some of the grimy and half-naked stokers, 
most of them Irishmen, who came up on the 
ideck when they could, from the depths of 
|the stock-hole, to get a breath of fresh air. 
The solemn old Scotch engineer was his par- 
ticular favorite. 

On this very day, when the voyage was 
| supposed to be half over, and before the pas- 
sengers came on deck to enjoy the eveni 
sun, the conversation at dinner had ened 
|upon the subject of | eee falling overboard 
from a ship going fast, and the chances of 


saving them. Various persons at the table 


\told their experiences of such matters ; and, |; 


after a little while, it seemed that the passen- 
igers who were joining in the discussion had 

ormed themselves into two ies, one of 
which, comprising chiefly the catenen and 
| Younger travelers on board, seemed to hold 
the opinion that it was a simple enough mat- 
ter to = & person up who had fallen over 
in daylight, and in fine weather. “If he ean 
swim,” they said, “he can keep himself u 
bg a boat is lowered and rows to him. 

e can’t swim, some one who can jumps 
joverboard, and holds him up till both are 
/rescued, or a life-buoy is thrown to him, and 


that keeps him up.’ But they had to admit 


that they had never seen this done. 
The other party at the table, headed by 
and some of the 


by the tray- 








Y| that dear little child in time. 


different opinion. They said 
always came too late ; and 
uickly a boat Si ogey + 
ithe person who has fallen over is 80 
that he sinks before he can be found ; 
a boat it is very to see 
asa man’s head 
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; and, if a boat is sent 
to it or signal it when 


? 
i 
ee 


rH 
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boat rises. 
i told a story, which, however, 
te to a man. 


f 


e water astern. 
We had just come into the north-east trades, 
ere going about six knots. I threw all 
sails al as soon as I could, and sent some 
hands in the quarter-boat after the bird. It 
took ten minutes or a quarter of an hour to 
get the boat out, and all the time I kept m 
eye on the bird; and, when the boat was off, 
2 went up into the mizzen rigging and 
watched the poor cockatoo for a long time; 
but the men in the boat couldn’t find it, and 
we could not succeed in directing them to 
where it was. They came back without it.” 

Another captain said: “When I was in a 
steamer I always kept one boat ready for 
lowering, with cover off, and oars all in her; 
but it takes you to be very quick to pick a 
man up who has fallen over. Many sailors 
can’t swim, and then, of course, they go to 
bortly afer this the passe 

0! r this the rs came on 
deck. did not know that this day the 
thing they been talking about was to be 
enacted before their eyes. 

Jack Hood was rolling his great ball and 
rushing about after it, screaming with de- 
light, when suddenly, after a strong throw, it 
fell on the rail, and then with a bound into 
the sea. The child stood still with amaze- 
ment for a second, and then, running to 
where his ball had disappeared, he climbed 
on the rail to see what become of it ; and, 
before any hand could reach him, he had 
fallen over into the waves. The terrified 
passengers saw him rise to the surface and 
stretch out his arms, while the seething foam 
from the ship’s propeller turned him round 
and round in the water, and the ship rushed 
on, leaving him behind. The Pierreponts 
were not very near the place where little 
Jack fell over ; they were at the other side of 
the deck; but Mrs. Pierrepont, when she 
saw him climbing, laid her haad quickly on 
her husband’s shoulder. He looked up in- 
stantly, and, following her eyes to the spot, 
saw the boy just as he fell. In one moment 
he was on his feet, kicked off his canvas 
shoes, threw his hat on the deck, and turning 
his face toward the bridge, where he knew 
some of the ship’s officers were always sta- 
tioned, he called out in a voice which rang 
like a trumpet-call over the ship: “Man 
overboard !” Then, with a quick run and leap, 
he had cleared the rail, and the broken, 
twisting water of the ship’s track had closed 
over him. He was on the surface again in a 
moment, and, taking a glance back at the 
ship to know his position, stretched out into 
a long, steady stroke in the direction where 
he knew the child was. 

Great confusion and excitement fell upon 
the passengers, but not upon the officers of 
the ship. Captain Hood was standing on 
the bridge talking to the second officer, when 
he heard the cry of “Man overboard !” He 
looked aft, and saw a man disappearing over 
the stern ; then he saw in the steamer’s wake 
two heads, one dark, and the other small and 
fair; and further away, floating high, the 
colored ball. A soldier, who was cleaning 
some brass-work near the stern, ran for- 
ward, calling out to the captain: “Your son 
has fallen overboard, sir, and a passenger 
has jumped after him!” The captain’s hand 
was on the engine-room telegraph, and down 
into the depths of the ship went the signals. 
The engineer and some of his subordinates 
were sitting in front of the great engines, in 
the mixture of lamplight and dim daylight 
which pervades that region. Some of the 
men had stretched themselves out on the 
floor of checkered iron plates. It was an idle 
time. The engines were going full speed and 
working well; one man was telling a story, 
when, to the astonishment of them all, the 
telegraph bell rang, and the index which 
pointed to “Full speed ahead,” moved across 
the dial to “Stand by.” ‘There was a general 
ery of “What's wrong?” The engineer was 
close to the wheel which controlled the en- 
gines, and his assistants stood by. Again 
the bell rang, and the index pointed to 
“Stop.” The engines came to a stand, the 
revolutions of the propeller stoppec, a strange 
quiet fell on the engine-room, and the tremor 
all over the ship ceased. They all watched 
the telegraph. The bell rang again, and the 
index moved to “Astern—slow ;” and again, 
in a minute or two, to “Half.” 

The engineer now had time to speak: 
“What's wrong on deck ? One of you run up 
and bring down word quick.” 
Mickey, a fireman with bare feet and bare 
shoulders, was standing at the foot of the al- 
most perpendicular iron ladder, and at the 
engineer's word he ran up as nimbly as a 
monkey ; but he did not return, and in a few 
minutes another man went up, who returned 
immediately all breathless, and told the oth- 
ers what had occurred ; and that he had seen 
the first messenger, Mickey, in the boat which 
had been sent off to the rescue. All the men 
who could then went up on deck to see the 
result. The head engineer could not quit his 
st. The reversing of the engines had now 
—_ ht the steamer to a stand. The next 
ieoll came down “Slow,” and the good 
steamer moved slowly backwards on her 


ack. 

When the first alarm was given, and while 
the captain, who never lost his presence of 
mind for a moment, was communicating with 
the engine-room, he made a sign to the sec- 
ond officer, who called out : 

“Man overboard! Stand by to lower away 
the gig !” 

The sailors who were on deck ran to obey 
this order. A boat’s crew of four hands and 
a coxswain were at once ready. The boat 
was safely lowered, and the men were at their 
oars. Before she cast off the coxswain cried : 
“I want a man for the boat’s bow.” 
Mickey, the fireman, waited for no orders, 
but laying hold of the ropes, swung himself 
over, and slid down into the bow of the boat, 
which at once rowed quickly away. Before 
it set off, Mrs. Pierrepoint ran over to the 
side and threw down into the boat's stern the 
Scotch plaid on which her husband had been 
lying. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint was quite calm, but the 
other passengers seemed afraid to approach 
her; they did not know just what to say— 
whether to congratulate her on her husband's 
daring, or to condole with her upon his dan- 
ger. Some of the ladies were in hysterics ; 
all were watching with the greatest concern 
the course of the boat, and trying to make 
out the child and the swimmer among the 
waves far astern, for the steamer h run 
more than a quarter of a mile before the boat 
was ready to leave her. 

The men in the boat rowed fiercely. The 

assengers could see the coxswain and the 

teense standing up trying to distinguish 
something where the waves lifted ; but even 
with glasses they could see nothing of the 
swimmer. 

A famous general, who had marched with 
a great army to victory, was on board. He 
did not know the Pierrepoints, but he came 
up now to Mrs. Pierrepoint, and, holding out 
his hand, said : 

“Madam, your brave husband has done a 
noble act. It is grand to see such pluck and 
dash. I irust you will have him back soon. 
Will you come up on the bridge beside the 
captain, where you can have a much better 
outlook over the sea, and, perhaps, you may 
make use of my binocular. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said. ‘I shall be 
glad to have your glass, and to go on the 
bridge—if the captain allows me,” she added, 
smiling. “But I don’t think my husband is 
in danger ; he has often been a long time in 
the water, and ean swim wellin his clothes. 
There is still plenty of light for the boat to 
find him. I only hope that he may catch 
The boat 
should reach them soon.” 

The General led Mrs. Pierrepoint up to 
the bridge, and said a word to the captain. 
The captain at once came over, saying: 

“The boat is close to them now; I saw 
them less than a minute ago through my 
glass on the top of a wave.” 

“Do you see them? Are they together ?” 
asked Mrs. Pie int. 

“Yes,” replied the captain, “I believe they 
are.” But his voice was now broken, and he 
took hold of Mrs. Pierrepoint’s hand. “I 
have watched my child from here with the 
glass till at last he floated so low that I could 
scarcely see him, and just as he seemed sink- 
husband dashed across the spot 
where he was, and I saw by a wave of hi 
hand that he had caught him. He is now 
waiting for the boat. What a splendid 
ar he .. ” : : 

. , he is a good swimmer. am 80 

lad he om near,” said Mrs. Pierrepoint. “I 





to rise on a wave at the same /|f 


e said: “When | b 


ieve, ie he will bring back your lit- 
tle boy > 


“Well, Jacky, how are you now, and what 
_ you jump into the water?” asked 
ierrepoint. 


“Now, must k 
said Pierrepoint. - E heve j 
here till we are sent for. Your father is send- 
ing a boat for us. Are you cold, Jacky ?” 

“No, not very cold—but show me where 
the steamer is. 

“Well.” said Pierrepoint, “rub the salt 
water out of your eyes against my cheek, and 
I'll turn round till we face the steamer ; then 
when we rise on the top of a wave you must 
look quick.” 

They looked, and there was the great 
steamer with her four masts and low red 
funnels, with clouds of white steam rushing 
out of her escape pipes, as she lay almost 
stationary in the water about a quarter of a 
mile away. 

Pierrepoint could see that the upper decks 
and bulwarks and the lower rigging were 
swarming with people; every one on 
board seemed to have come up. When they 
rose on the next wave a ye change had 
taken place for them—the sun had set. 
Pierrepoint saw it disappear as the wave 
lifted them, and the surface of the water be- 
came a dark gray, but the strong light still 
shone for a few seconds longer on the fun- 
nels and masts of the steamer. 

Pierrepoint with his little burden floated so 
low that the men in the boat had not yet seen 
him; but he had seen the boat just as the 
sun disappeared and now knew where to look 
for it. He pulled a white handkerchief out 
of his coat pocket, and when they were 
on top of a sea he gave a shout and waved ; 
but the call was unanswered. The sea sank 
from under them, and they were in the hol- 
low before the boat had risen. The next time 
he succeeded. As the boat rose the cox- 
swain heard a call, and saw the swimmers on 
awave. The boat’s course was slightly al- 
tered, and in a few minutes the boat had 
them alongside. 

All this time Pierrepoint had been tread- 
ing water quietly, only keeping a lookout, 
and encouraging Jack to keep up his heart. 
But Jacky could not have kept up much 
longer. The fright and cold were telling 
upon him, and as the boat came up his big 
eyes closed and his cheeks dropped heavily 
against Pierrepoint’s. 

The coxswain now took charge of the situ- 
ation. “Don’t be in a hurry, sir,” he called. 
“How is the boy?” 

“Oh, I think he is all right,” said Pierre- 
point. “He was quite lively a minute ago.” 

The coxswain then called : 

“Be careful now; steady, lads, there—be 
very careful. One of you catch the child by 
the arm, another of you lay hold of the gen- 
tleman.” 

Pierrepoint laid his hand lightly on the 
boat's gunwale, and still held Jacky firmly. 
Mickey, the fireman, fastened his toes among 
the bottom boards of the boat, and stretching 
down till his face almost touched the water, 
caught little Jacky first by one arm and then 
by both, and with a dextrous twist raised him 
quietly from the water and laid him in the 
bottom of the boat. Two of the sailors then 
caught Pierrepoint by the shoulders and drew 
him in. Then they patted him on the breast 
and back, a way that sailors have of express- 
ing sympathy and approval, and then they 
cheered and waved their caps toward the ship. 
The rowers again took their places, the boat 
was quietly turned, and the men rowed back 
towards the steamer. 

Mr. Pierrepoint and Mickey attended to 
the child. His color now returned, and his 
eyes opened and he sat up, the water running 
out of his linen clothes. Pierrepoint’s eye 
now caught sight of his plaid lying in the boat, 
and he asked the coxswain to pass it to him. 

“A lady threw it in as we were leaving,” 
the steersman said. 

“Oh, yes; I know very well who the lady 
was,” Pierrepoint replied. “I wish I had her 
here just now to take care of the boy.” Then 
seeing in what a womanly, gentle way Mickey 
was handling the child, he said: “My black 
friend, I'll appoint you nurse if Jacky does 
not mind the soot.” 

Jacky looked up, and recognizing the fire- 
man as one of his friends, put his arms round 
his grimy neck. 

“Sure, sir,” said Mickey, “Master Jacky 
knows me quite well.” ; 

“Then,” said Pierrepoint, “pull off his wet 
clothes and roll him up in the plaid.” 

This was done, and Jack felt quite warm 


| mi poitry, | koudent find none. 





and dry. Mickey kept him on his knee, rolled 
up like a mummy. 

One of the sailors handed Pierrepoint an | 
old rough jacket, which he pulled on over his | 
wet clothes. 

The steamer had drifted round till her 
broadside was toward the boat, and, therefore, 
as she could do nothing to lessen the distance, 
the men in the boat had to do the more row- 
ing, and they got on but slowly, for the sea 
was a little rougher and the light was going. 
The captain still stoodon the Shasta’s bridge, 
watching the boat through his binocular. He 
saw Pierrepoint and the boy pulled in, and 
then he could only see that the men were 
busy about meting in the bottom of the 
boat ; after that he saw Pierrepoint sitting up 
and a brown bundle in the fireman’s arma. 
He knew this was his boy, rolled up in some- 
thing, but he could not help questioning 
within himself whether his boy was coming 
back to him alive or dead. 

Mrs. Pierrepoint was still beside Captain 
Hood, and felt that she knew what was pass- 
ing in his mind. The boat was now much 
nearer ; they were both watching it intently, 
but the light was failing. At the same mo- 
ment they both saw Mr. Pierrepoint stand up 
and wave his right hand in a peculiar way. 

“That was a signal, madam; what does it 
mean ?” asked the captain. 

“Wait a minute till he repeats. Yes, I see 
it plainly this time. He says, ‘All’s well,’” 
replied Mrs. Pierrepoint. ~ 

These words were heard by some of the 
ship’s officers and passengers who stood near, 
and they raised a cheer, which was taken up 
all over the deck, and passed across the water 
to the boat, which was getting near. 

“Thank God!” said Captain Hood. “We 
will soon have them on board again.” 

He then left the bridge in charge of the 
first officer, and went aft, accompanied by 
Mrs. Pierrepoint, to the place where the gig | 
would be brought on board. Here the quar- 
termaster made a clear space on deck, and in 
the center of the space stood the captain, 
Mrs. Pierrepoint, and the stewardess. To her 
Mrs. Pierrepoint said : 


child ; and a steward was sent down to have 
this done. 

The boat was now alongside under the da- 
vits; the oars were unshipped, the hooks of 
the lifting-tackle were fixed in the rings for 
raising the boat, all hands but two climbed 
up the tackle — te lighten the boat, and 
then a number of willing hands hauled away 
upon the tackle. The boat left the water, and 
mounted slowly high into the air till it was 
above the level of the ship’s bulwarks, the 
davits were swung round, and the boat was 
gently lowered upon the deck. Then a mighty 
cheer burst out, hats and handkerchiefs were 
waved, and cheer upon cheer rang out upon 
the water. 

Little Jack looked out of his plaid with a 
smile on his face, while Mickey handed his 
precious bundle into Captain Hood's arms, 
and ina few minutes more Jack was having 
a warm bath, under the superintendence of 
his friend the stewardess, and a little later he 
was inthe saloon with dry clothes on,as merry 
as if nothing whatever had happened. 

When Pierrepoint stepped on the deck he 
took his wife’s hand in his for a moment, and 
then a rush was made at him, and beth his 
hands were shaken till he thought his arms 
would be pulled off; but the captain came on 
deck @t once, and bore him off to one of the 
bath-Tooms, where a ee bath had awaited 
him. A steward brought him a supply of 
cothes, and in half an hour he = & a 
saloon, and had to undergo another course of 
hand-shaking. 

The captain saidall he had to say in a ve 
few words, and with a hand-grasp which sail 
more than words. 

The “stupid couple” were now the heroes 
4 the ship, od “ oe Shasta aah 
New York harbor, John Pierrepoint m 
by the captain’s help, to escape being inter- 
viewed by the reporters. The reporters, how- 
ever, heard the story in all its details from the 


ary cata officers, and the Pierrepoints 





‘fOrder a warm bath to be ready for the |“ 


ie the dainty neck 





ar 


$ 





their safe arrival in America, and he addressed 
the letter, “The Earl of Hurst, Hurstpier- 
point, Sussex, England.” 


THREE BLOSSOMS. 
Three loves have I—three loves like blossoms 


growing, 
There, 'mid the sprays of yon gay fountain 
playing ; 
Three beauteous maids—one like a red rose 
blowing, 
One like unto yon stately lily swaying, 
And one, a modest, shy and timid daughter, 
Grown to sweet girlhood half in sun and 
shadow— 
Violet, rare blossom, heaven loved and sought 


er 
Where soars the lark—the wide, bespangled 
meadow. 


First loved I Rose—a bright and sparkling 
maiden, 
Dark were her eyes, all brimming o’er with 
gladness, 
Crimson her cheeks, her breath with fragrance 
laden— 
And Rose | loved unto the verge of madness. 
Gay was her laugh upon my ears a-ringing, 
Mirthful the voice that I cannot forget ; 
But the remembrance no joy or woe is bring- 


ing— 
Gay, happy Rose, alas! was a coquette. 


Fair was the tall, the peerless, haughty beauty, 
Named for the cold and waxen-petaled lily, 
Fair from her curls down to her dainty shoe- 


tie; 
Any other name this lady had borne illy. 
Cold was her smile and colder were the fingers 
Clasped to. my heart when I avowed affec- 
tion— 
E’en to this day the frostiness still lingers 
That froze my love for her I deemed perfec - 


tion. 
Then came my Violet—how the sweet name 
thrills me! 
Good, true and pure I knew this lovely 
maiden. 
Ah! once again her tones’ soft cadence fills me, 
Low, lowly murmuring from the distant 
Aiden ; 
But frail was Violet ; she drifted from my keep- 
ing 
Into the springtime’s last and faintest breath. 
Down by her namesakes in the lea she’s sleep- 


ing, 
Lulled to sweet slumber by the angel— 
Death. 


—[Flora N. Montgomery. 


Written expressly for the Massachusetts Ploughman, 


PRIVIT AND KONFIDENSHAL, 


Mr. Editur—Deer Sur:—I am vary sorry 
to disapint yu, but when I kum to look for 
i I sposed 
twas awl safe, whare I packed it yeers ago, 
but twasent to be fownd, and when I kwes- 
tyuned Adaline, she aknoleged to sellin it to 
a pedler, for sum tin-ware that she wanted, 
thinkin I woud never reelize so much for it 
in no other wa, she sed. So its gon, and 
when I tride to rite sum more, mi idees did- 
ent seem to flo as thay yewsed to, and Im 
afrade I shant be able to supply yu. Fakt 
is mi liver haint bin jest rite lately, and wun 
kant rite easy, yu kno, unless he is in good 
fizzikle kondishun. But I kan rite proze, 
yu see, and Ile rite proze for yu till mi dyin 
da, if yu want me to. : 


As yu kno, Mr. Editur, man is an anermil, 


and I spose that will akownt for sum things 
that he does, and for sum that he dont do. 
Of kourse wimmin air anermils too, sum on 
em, and an anermil woman is wus than an 
anermil man, akordin to mi eksperience. 
Sum men take arter mules, sum take arter 
monkys, and sum air hawgs, in thare naturs, 
yu kno, whareas wimmin take more arter 
kows, and sheep (speshaly lams) and dawgs. 

Sum wimmin have an amazin likin for 
dawgs—little nasty wuns that litnin woudent 
tuch—I dunno why. I spose, tho, its a pro- 
vishun of Natur, sense awl wimmin must 
have sumthin to luv. The smaller the dawg 
and the wus he luks, the more thay luv him, 
aparently, an when I kum acrost a woman of 
that kind, Im allwers glad I aint a dawg. 

But as I sed, sum wimmin air like kows. 
If yu do yur own milkin, Mr. Editur, yu kno 
how tis. Sum wont give down thare milk, 
awl yu kan do and sa, whareas sum stan and 
chaw thare cuds as meek and plesant as a 
May mornin, till yuve got yure pale abowt 
three kwarters full, when thayl fetch wun foot 
up, kinder suddin, and put it in the pale, and 
tangle things awl up in no time, and fore yu 
kno it yuve sed “gol blarst yure darned old 
og !* or wurds to that effekt. So yu see, 
Mr. Editur, sum wimmin air like kows. 

And about tham beech-nuts, Mr. Editur, 
that I promised to send yu bi nekst male, I 
was obleeged to disapint ye in them too. 
Not bekaws Adaline is a « ow, exactly, neether 
a lam, but bekaws she has fits, as I kall em, 
sumtimes. She was taken with wun this 
time, suddenly, and it larsted about a weak. 
It was a sope-makin fit, and it rekwired mi 
holl atenshun, a settin up the leech and 
makin li, and so on. I dident have no time 
to go to the post offis as long as it larsted. 

Adaline makes sope in the old-fashund wa, 
yu kno, and I spose yu wont find no better 
sope than hers is for takin the durt off. Id 
send ye sum ont if I thot thayed take it in 
the male, so’t ye koud try it, but I woud haf 
to put in a vial, yu kno, and they wont take 
glarss. However, I send yu the nuts, such 
as thay air, and hope yule like em. Thay 
haint s6 bad for the teeth as yure Bos- 
ton hoss chesnuts, yule find. Hoss ches- 
nuts air good to keep off the rheumatiz, 
but for eetin, I think yule alow thay aint 
kwite eqwal to the nuts I send ye. If yu 
shoud want eny more, I wont charge yu more 
than other folks and woud be glad to supply 
ye. 
Hopin to hear from yu agin soon, I remane 

Yures, trewly, Harvey Busu. 
Tinville, on the Upper Branch, 

Koos Kownty, N. H. 


OUR WINTER BONNETS. 

Velvet crowns on the latest imported bon- 
nets are embroidered with silk and illumina- 
ted beads; these are duplicated on cloth 
crowns in exquisite needlework, and there 
are other crowns of odd pleated wool braid 
with a large carved wooden bead in each 
opening. These crowns are all sold separ- 
ately for those who desire to make their own 
bonnets, which is really a very simple thing 
to do and no longer a profound mystery to 
the novice. A frame is simply to be plainly 
covered with cloth, velvet or plush. The 
crown can be purchased embroidered ; if of 
plain cloth or velvet it may be dotted over, 
crown included, with beads in a little dia- 
mond, dots, or tiny loops, or rows of the 
smallest flat buttons are seen fastened on 
cloth or velvet, but beads are nsed in the ut- 
most profusion. The fur felts of a fashion 
pas: away are again revived ; these are 
trimmed with narrow fur or bands of astrak- 
han. The trimmings on the winter bonnets 
are the reverse of grace ‘The tall bows are 
lined with a stiff net to keep them upright ; 
these consist of six or eight, and are held to- 
ther by a band; across these is placed the 
rilliant head or wing or plumes of some bird 


of the tropics. Fora hat, some quill feathers | face 


are used. The fashionable wool ribbon in 
rise is satin on the under side. In order 
iture ma 
oO 
their 
is tied 
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THE GOOD OLD GIRLS. 


Oh, where are the girls of the past, 

"thiet peopled our childish 
The freckle- faced maidens that cast 

Their spells o’er our juvenile fancies? 

Have the bygone Mathildas and Nancies 
Joined the aairaing “sassiety” whirls, 

To lead in the ton and the ; 
Oh, where are the old-fashioned girls? 
Or have they grown horsey and fast, 

With manners as bold as their ay 
These girls who wore “shakers” the last 

Time we hunted together for ? 

How their eyes used to pierce us like lances, 


Looking out from a tangle 
With smiles of aehal oe 


Oh, where are the old-fashioned girls? 


The grubs have their chrysalis cast— 
T are making the most of their chances: 
Wit the belles of the season they're classed, i 
Their dress all the fashion in France is. 
When we meet now their look all askance is, 
As they coldly sweep by in the swirls 
Where society cai and prances ; 
Oh, where are the old-fashioned girls? 
—(Ohio State Journal. 





NEGRO COURTING DOWN SOUTH. 


Some one has estimated that the time 
thrown away in this world in courting the 
girl you want to marry, and who is ready to 
marry you, would build all the railroads and 
bridges and tunnels and factories and public 
buildings. The white race should take a 
lesson in this from the colored people. The 
other day a likely young colored man stood 
at a gate in Birmingham, Ala. A likely 
young colored woman came along with a dog. 

“Hi, dar !” he called, “but mebbe you want 
to sell dat dog ?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Mebbe your name is Lucinda ?” 

“Yes, sab.” 

“I allers dote on dat name. 
Gawge.” 

“Dat’s pleasin’.” 

“Ize lookin’, you know ?” 

“Y-yes.” 

“Got money saved up, an’ a stiddy job 
ahead. Shall I speak to de ole man ?” 

“He’s in Orleans.” 

“Den I'll see de ole woman.” 

“She’s dead.” 

“Wall, den I'll ax you to be my wife right 
now.” 

“You's foolin’.” 

“Deed, no.” 

“Hain’t got nobody else ?” 

“Nobody ’tall.” 

“Reckon we'll hitch ?” 

“Co’se we will—can’t help it.” 

“Wall, den, I'll say yes, an’ to-night you 
come down to Mrs. Grumley’s kitchen an’ 
we'll sot de day an’ sorter git acquainted.” 

“Lucinda, I”’—— 

“Go ‘long, Gawge! I’ze dun said yes, an’ 
dat’s ‘nuff. Come airly.” 

“So long, ’Cinda !” 
“By-by, Gawge !” 


Ize called 


AFTER MANY DAYS. 
(Detroit Free Press.) 


Ona Michigan Central train, the other day, 
a prominent citizen of Detroit, who had a 
seat in the smoking car, crossed over to a 
young man who was vigorously puffing away, 
and asked foralight. The favor was granted, 
and the prominent Detroiter cheseved : 

“Live in city ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Going to Chicago ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Aren't you in the grocery business ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! I thought I had met you before at 
some time or other. Your face looks familiar.” 

“I—I used to court your daughter,” stam- 
mered the young man. 

“Oh-ho! About three years ago ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And I gave you the bounce ?” 

“You did.” 

“Ah! I believe I do recall the circum- 
stance. I don’t know but I kicked you 9” 

“Yes, you did!” 

Ah! Well, I bounced and kicked so many 
that I can’t be expected to remember names 
and faces. I take advantage of this occasion 
to beg your pardon, and hope you've fully 
recovered from the effects. Have acheroot ?” 


ee 


HEART AND HAND. 


I loved her in the early spring, 

When bluebirds mate and robins sing; 

My heart cried Haste! oh, speak! make haste! 
My head made answer, Haste is waste! 





| I dropped the corn, I sowed the wheat, 
The summer came with blossoms sweet ; 
| And all the time my heart cried Haste, 

| And head made answer, Haste is waste! 


I stacked the grain, I sheared the sheep, 

I reasoned that my love would keep ; 

My heart's loud cry of Haste, oh, haste! 
Was silenced still by Haste makes waste! 


The ground is covered o’er with snow, 
Another wed her weeks ago!— 

My mocking heart cries Haste, make haste! 
And mocking head, Oh, haste makes waste! 
—([Jennie E. T. Downe, in the Century. 





Anecdotes. 


te” Buttons—Missus told me to come down 
and tell you she was not at home. 

Huffcut—Go back and tell vour mistress I 
say I haven't called.—[Tid Bits. 


te “I'll put a head on you,” said the 
ostage stamp to the letter. : 

“All right,” said the letter; “but you will 
be stuck on me before you get through ; we 
have cornered a great many fellows of your 
stamp.”—(Commercial Bulletin. 


te” An idle youth.—“I think,” said Col. 
Fizzletop, “that Johnny is getting to be too 
trifling for anything. He is the laziest boy 
in Austin.” “That may be, but he gets up 
at six o’clock in the — > I notice,” re- 
lied Mrs. Fizzletop. “Oh, he does that so 
= can have more time to loaf.”—[Texas 
Siftings. 


as he approached a settee in City Hall park, 
which was entirely occupied, “I am very 
tired. Will one of you be kind enough to 
get up and give me a seat?” No one moved ; 
but all gazed at the impudent nomad with a 
stony stare. “Gentlemen,” pleaded the va- 

ant, “you have no idea how tired lam. I 
eft Montreal” suddenly the seven men 
on the settee with one accord jumped up and 
fled, without looking around. “Yer,” said 
the tramp, as he stretched himself out at full 
length on the bench, “I left Montreal when I 





THE BEST EVIDENCE, 


4 e-- following are statements of such as know by 
experience. Read them and yon can but be con- 
vinced of the great value of VEGETINE. Don't suf- 
fer with disease, but try it and be cured : 


“T write to say that seven bottles of your VEGE- 
TINE hav completely cured me from a very severe 
case of scrofula. Iam now free from all sores, and 
can work as well as ever, and think that VEGE- 
TINE is a godsend, and no one ought to do without 


it.” 


“T have used your blood purifier tn my family for 
over two years, and will pr " ful 
and piles, the best remedy in existence.” 





‘Last March my husband got me a bottle of VEG- 
ETINE, and before I had finished taking it I found 
relief; the second and third bottles gave me still fur- 
ther relief, and I heartily recommend it to all fe. 
males suffering from female weakness.” 


“I believe VEGBTINE has entirely cleansed every 
taint of scrofufa from fe system, and I desire to 
have this statement published, so that other suffer- 
ers may find relief, as they surely will do if they try 
VEGETINE.” 


“my wife suffered for a length of time with a scrof- 
ula sore on the leg. She took several bottles of 
VEGETINE, The results were surprising. It cured 
ah _ all the former remedies failed to give sat- 
8! n.” 


“It is the best blood purifier I ever tried. It will 
cure scrofula. It took the sores and humors off my 

. Itgave me aclear skin. Everybody who has 
got scrofula humors should try it.” 


“For a great many years I have been a sufferer 
from rheumatism, and since I commenced using the 
— E have had but very little trouble ™ 


“I havs tried many remedies, but none cured the 
humor on my face and neck. After using two of 
three bottles of VEGETINE, the humor was en- 
tirely cured. I do certainly believe It is the best 

ne for all impurities of the blood that there is 
in the land.” 


“In nervous debility it is invaluable, and I recom- 
mend it to all who may need an invigorating, renov- 
Cc. 
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Hale's Honey the great Cough cure,25¢,50c&$1 
Glenn's Salphur Soap heals and beautifies,26¢ 
German Corn Remover kills corns & Bunions 
Mili’s Mair and Whisker Dye—Bilack and 
Brown, 60cts. 

Pike’s Teothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25c 
Doggie Bhoamowo WP Al l’eare a sure cure. ‘0 





rer “Gentlemen,” said a tattered tramp, | § 
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COMPARATIVE WORTH or BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Abvoiciely Po). re 
GRANTS Avo Pode * re ee 
RUMFORD’, om (oh. | 
HANFORD'S, vic ‘roth, es 


4 


ANDREWS&C0.“Regal"*8 |. 
BULK (Powder sold loose).... HJ 
BUMFORD'S, when nottresh MM,” 


REPCRTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS =f 
Asto Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powaes! 


wk have tested © pacinge of Regal Baking Powder, whi 
market, and find it composed of pure and wholesome ragredionan neat 

tartar powder of a high degree of merit, aud does not contain either 4) 
phosphates, or other injurious substances. . E.G. Love, Phos 
“Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely py “ 
~ , HA. More Pepe ‘ 
“T have examined a of Royal Baking Powder, purch ie 
the market. I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other inayat 
etance. Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology. 
“T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The o 
it 1s composed are pure and wholesome. 5 Bane Hares, Stato Assajes we 


“ ‘The Powder received the highest award oy 4 
the Vienna World’s Exposition, 1373 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphis” pert 
American Institute, New York, and at State Fairs throughout the country % 
se hone See aati Ca Pes a 
Health all over the world. -~ a of. 
* Nors—The above D1acram fllustrates the comparative worth of varions B 
Powders, as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prot, Schedler: 
A pound can of each powder was taken, the total leavening power or yolume a 
each can calculated, the result being as indicated. This practical test for worth bp 
Prof. Schedler only proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking 
Powder knows by practical experience, that, while it costs a few cents per pound 
more than ordinary kinds, it is far more economical, and, besides, affords the advan- 
tage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will conyince anp 
fair-minded person of these facts. , 
= aanane Cage Chewe came of he cham wders ig 

of sti h than other powders ranked below oy it . roy toe eget oe cat 
ing that they have any value. All alum powders, uo matter how high their streugta, 
are to be avoided as dangerous. Pineal 


nov21 it 
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A STORY OF THE PRAIRIE, | <le2" 0% ie would do that, 005 but wo nd 
Oe: the truth, he said, he wanted her, and he be- 
[Frederick (D. T.) Letter.) lieved and hoped she wanted him n 

The prairie fires which have brought deso- looked around on the waste, and the gis 
lation and poverty to hundreds in this section raised her eyes, swept the | lackened earth 
brought a husband to one young woman. A | with them to the point where the lead of the 
year ago last spring Fannie Jordan took up a | clouds touched the flame-swept earth. It wu 
farm of 160 acres about nine miles north of pride against helplessn« ss and love, and the 
here, and struck out for herself. She came | ‘Stter won, She left with the young man 
to Dakota from Illinois, though she was born that afternoon, and to a friend of hers here 
in the East. Not much was known about her she said that she would never return as 4 
for several months, as she was shy and retir- mamer. 
ing, but when she finally became acquainted snag 
with her neighbors they discovered that the = ate So. 207 ED BY TNE U. 8. COV'T 
girl had the real mettle in her, and predicted hd 
that she would be rich before she was thirty. | Baa 


Though far from muscular, Fannie was the 
picture of health, and she easily carried off B T | e of 


the palm as the best looking girl farmer in 
C.B.&0.R.R. 





the county. Like the majority of her sisters, 
she had no time to devote to the gallants of 
the neighborhood, and for a year and a half 
she led a hard, grinding existence, practicing 
the closest economy and working from early 
morning until late at night. : 
Some of her friends finally discovered that 
the girl had a history, as many such heroic 
adventurers in this country have. She had 
lived in comfortable circumstances in a rural 
Illinois town until the death of her father re- 
vealed the fact that he had lost not only his 
own property, but a trust fund belonging to 
a relative, not yet of age, by his fatal propen- 
sity for speculating in the Chicago grain 
market. The girl felt her position keenly, 
and, though she had expected soon to be 
married, she resolutely turned from her lover 
and sought the far West. She had read of 
the success achieved by young women as 
farmers in this city, and persuading her 
mother that this was the only hope of regain- 
ing their independence, and at the same time 
making good the deficit of their husband and 
father, the two converted what little property 
they had into cash and came here. Before 
their departure the girl absolved the young 
man from his pledges, but in answer to his 
repeated requests gave him some slight hope 
that at a distant day, if he still remained of 
the same mind, she might consider a proposi- : 
tion from him. Under these pe Se Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
- : : ; Peoria and Kansas City, 
the work of breaking and working a farm in St. Louis and Omaha, 
a new country was begun. St. Louis and St. Paul, 
The first year Fannie and her mother had | Kansas City and -;-y 
no help, and they did not suceeed in raising) Kansas + yy; a 
much. Not more thana quarter of theirland| _). 44 peony ng Beane Fy West and Southwest 
was under cultivation, and the crops were poor its equipment is complete and first class In ever 
indeed. This year, with the assistance of a| particular, and at all important points Interlocking 
boy, they did better. They got more than Switches and Signals are used, thus Insuring com- 
halt of the farm in wheat, and the crop was! “Ft "S\ckets, Rates, General Intormatin 
an exceptionally good one. Besides this, | regarding the Burlington Route, call on ay 
they had a fruitful garden, from which they gp elena fy . 
supplied thei: own wants and derived asmall HENRY B. STONE, Asst. Gen. Mor., Onicss 
revenue. Their wheat, on which they had PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Act i 
already borrowed money, was to have been | —eow26t weil 
t hrashed about two weeks ago, but the ma} ~- 
chine did not arrive, and it remained in grea QUINCY M UTUAL 
stacks near their barn. ——s = the = PANY 
sults of their two years’ work, mother anc 
daughter found that there was a chance that FIRE INSURANCE COMP s ce 
this year’s crop would clear them of debt, and } Cash Fund, January 1, ed 00.84. "Game 8 
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